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Grease Feeder. 

The accompanying engravings are views 
of improved grease feeders or lubricators for 
steam engines, for which two patents were 
granted to. Jchn Sutton, of this city, on the 
16th and 23rd days of January. Figure 1— 
the feeder No. 1—on the 16th, and figure 2— 
feeder No. 2—on the 23rd. 

In figure 1 the oil or grease is forced from 
a reservoir into the engine by a piston work- 
ing inacylinder. By the peculiar arrange- 
ment of passages, between a cylinder and 
reservoir, a solid piston may be employed 
without using a valve cock. 

A is the reservoir containing the oil or 
other grease, in a fluid state ; L is the cylin- 
der, and C the piston. The reservoir is, or 
may be, of about the same form and size 
usually employed for similar purposes, and 
is supplied with oil through holes, 4 0, in 
the bottom of a small cup above it. 
cylinder is placed in the bottom or lowest 
part of the reservoir, with a portion more 
than equal to the depth of the piston, 
standing above the lowest part of the 
reservoir, in order that passages, a a, 
through which it has communicated with 
the reservoir, may be left open, when 
the piston is raised above them. The total 
depth and diameter of the cylinder will de- 
pend on the quantity of grease to be inject- 
ed at one time. The piston may be made 
and packed in any well known manner. Its 
rod passes through a guide, c, in the top of 
the reservoir, which guide also serves as a 
vent tube, and outside of this guide it is 
furnished with a knob or handle. It is also 
furnished below the guide, c, with a collar, 
d, to prevent its being drawn too far up. 
wards ; and above this collar a spring, e, of 
india rubber or other material, is fitted 
around it to prevent its concussion against 
the guide, c, when the piston is drawn up. 
Below the cylinder, L, isa tight passage, f, 
leading to the steam cylinder or other part 
to be lubricated, and this passage is opened 
and closed by a common stop cock, D, or 
may be fitted with a valve, in place of the 
stop cock, When the reservoir contains oil, 
if the cock, D, is shut, and the piston is 
drawn upwards by hand from the position 
shown in dotted lines, or any where below 
the passages, a a, a vacuum will be formed 
in the cylinder, and after the piston passes the 
said passages, the oil will be caused, by the 
pressure of the atmosphere and by gravitation 
torush through the said passages into the cyl- 
inder, and fillit. Before opening the cock, 
for the oil to enter the steam cylinder or 
other place where it is required, the piston 
should be forced down far enough to close 
the passages, a a, having done which its fur_ 
ther descent will be stopped by the oil itself, 
The cock may be then opened and the piston 
forced down far enough to drive the whole, 
or part of the contents of the cylinder, L, to 
where it is required. 

By providing the passage, /', with a valve, 
closing with, and opening against the pres- 
sure of steam, the turning of the eock may 
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be dispensed with, as the valve will be open- | 
ed by the pressure produced on the oil in 
the cylinder, by the force applied to the 
piston. 

The second patent, illustrated by figure 2, 
is the arrangement of the cylinder and pis- 
ton of the grease feeder in the bottom of the 
grease or oil reservoir, thus rendering it 
more compact, also an arrangement of valves, 
whereby the feeder is charged with oil or 
grease, and discharged into the engine by 
simply moving its piston back and forth. 

A is a grease or oil reservoir; B is the 
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cylinder, and C the piston. The reservoir is 
supplied at the top through openings, d , in 
the bottom of a small cup, a2. This cup 
forms a covering to protect the oil in the 
reservoir from dirt. The cylinder, B, may 
be cast with or fitted into the reservoir, 
being placed in the center of the bottom. It 
may stand up within the body of the reser- 
voir, as shown, or be entirely below it, but 
is preferable that it should stand up some 
distance above the bottom of the reservoir to 
leave a space around it for the collection of 
sediment, and to prevent any dirt injuring 


the surfaces to be lubricated. The upper end 
which enters the reservoir is open, and from 
the lower end leads the passage, c, through 
which oil is ejected from the reservoir against 
the pressure of steam. At the entrance to 
the passage, c, there ig a valve, d, which 
will be closed by the pressure of sleam, but | 
has a spring, e, applied to it, to prevent it 
opening, and allowing the escape of oil, 
when the engine is not in operation. The 
piston, C, is hollow and furnished with a 
valve, #, which opens downwards. This 
valve has a spring, g, applied to close it. 
The piston rod, A, works through a guide, z, 
in the center of the top of the reservuir, and 
is furnished with a knob or handle outside. 
Ata suitable distance above the piston, an 
india rubber or other spring, j, is attuched 
to the rod in order to serve as an elastic 
stop to arrest the upward movemeut or re- 
traction of the piston. The guide, i, is in- 
tended to serve as a vent in filling the reser- 
voir, and should reach above the top of the 
cup, a,and the piston rod should fit it easily. 
The oil is fed by simply retracting tie pis- 
ton by hand from the discharge end towards 
the entrance of the cylinder, and tlen re- 
turning it. Tne retraction of the piston 
causes a vacuum to be formed in front of, or 
belowit, and thuscauses the valve. /, to open, 
aud the oil to rush from the reservoir 
through the piston, the valve, d, in the mean 
time, remaining closed. The return of the 
piston causes the valve, f, to close, aud the 
valve, d, to open, and the oil below or in 


i front of the pistou to b. ejected through the 


passage, e. The arrangement of the cylinder 
and piston of the feeder within the reservoir, 
with a guide for the piston rod in the tcp of 
the reservoir not only makes the feeder more 
compact, but simplifies the construction. 
The arrangement of the two valves in the 
piston and discharge end of the cylinder, en- 
ables the oil to be fed while the engine is 
running, by one movement back and forth of 
the hand of the engineer, which in locomo- 
tive engines is a great advantage. All other 
feeders for similar purposes require two 
movements, either to open and close two 
cocks, or to open and close one cock or stop- 
ple, and move the piston. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter (or otherwise) addressed to Sutton & 
Gregory, No. 114 and 116 Cannon street, this 
city. 


BOWEN’S GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


\ 


The annexed figure represents a vertical 
longitudinal section of a grain separator, 
for which a patent was granted to Archibald 
Bowen, of Wadesville, Clark Co., Va., on the 
24th of October, 1854. 

The nature of this improvement consists in 
combining two reciprocating beds, the upper 
perforated and inclined toward the foot of 
the machine, and the lower inclined in an 
opposite direction, so that the grain and 
straw shall be received from the thrashing 


cylinder upon the upper bed, which, while it 
causes it to traverse its entire length and 
leave the machine at its foot, permits the 
grain to fall through its perforations upon 
the lower bed, which by its inclination and 
reciprocating motion, carries the grain to 
the chaff-separating portion of the machine, 
where by blast and screens the grain is thor- 
oughly cleaned. In the engraving, A is the 
thrashing cylinder, rotating asshown by ar- 
tow 1, and acting on the over-thrashing prin- 


ciple, the grain and straw entereng as indi- 
cated by arrow 2 ; but this separator is equal- 
ly well adapted to the ordinary under thrash- 
ing machine. B is the upper bed, composed 
of sheeet metal, having the perforations, a, 
punched init from the top, these perforations 
diminish in size fromd to b’. The upper ex- 
tremity of this bed is supported by the bar, 
c, which by reasonof two cranks, d, or ec- 
centrics, one at each end of the bar, revolves 
around the shaft, e,causing the end of the 
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bed to rise and fall, and reciprocate longitu 
dinally, two straps, 7, keeping the bed upon 
the bar, c, as the bar revolves. This bed is 
jointed at g, and is supported near that joint 
by the long arms, h, of two bent levers, C, 
placed one on each side of the bed. The ex- 
tremity, 6’, is supported by the arms, k, of 
two bent levers, D. The lower bed, E, which 
is a plain sheet of metal, inclines toward the 
head of the machine, and.is suppurted by the 
arms, k, of levers D, arms, ’, of levers C, 
and at the head by two levers, #, one on each 
side of the bed. The arms, F, of the bed, E, 
are jointed with the rods, G, connecting the 
bed, E, with the levers D, and through which 
motion is communicated to the bed E from 
the bed B. The levers, 3, besides sustaining 
the head of the bed, E, also support one ex- 
tremity of the screens, m and 7, the other 
ends of these screens being supported by the 
levers, 5 and 2, these levers have their ful- 
cra at g g’ g”. The termination of the 
screen m, isan inclined plane, py, connected 
with the screen by the steeper plane,v. P 
isthe fan revolving, as shown by arrow 3, 
within the chamber, H. Sis the elevators 
which receive the cleaned grain and convey 
it up the spout, W, where itis discharged 
into bags. The beds, B and E, are so con- 
structed as to be capable of separation at g 
g', for facility of transportation. V is the 
driving wheel which gives motion to the 
wheel, X, and through it the pinion, Y, for 
driving the thrashing cylinder and rotating 
the shaft. 

The simplicity of the construction and op- 
eration of this machine, renders ita valua- 
ble improvement in grain separators, as the 
grain being received on the upper bed is 
thoroughly separated from the straw during 
its passage over the bed, and by the action 
of the bed, E, descends in the opposite di- 
rection to the mill, while the straw passes 
over the tail of the machine, thus effectually 
making the first separation. The second sep- 
aration is no less thorough, as the grain re- 
' ceives the blast under the best possible cir- 
' cumstances to ensure the blowing off of the 
chaff, while from the confining of the blast 
above the screen, m, and the arrangement of 
the inclined planes, 7 and p, the liability of 
the grain to be blown off is greatly dimin- 
ished. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to the patentee, at Wadesville, 
Clarke Co., Va. 

2 
The Art of Dyeing—No. 11. 

MaNaGEMENT or Biue Vats ror Woor— 
The following are Dumas’ directions for 
managing woolen blue vats: 


A good condition of the vat is recognized 
by the following characters :—The tint of 
the bath is of a fine golden yellow, and its 
surface is covered with a bluish froth and a 
copper colored pellicle. On dipping the 
rake into the bath, there escape bubbles of 
air, which should burst very slowly ; when 
they vanish quickly, it becomes an indica- 
tion that we must add more lime. The paste 
which is found at the bottom of the vat, 
green at the moment of its being drawn up, 
should become brown in the air ; if, howev- 
er, it remain green, this is a further sign that 
more lime is required. Lastly, the vat should 
exhale the odor of indigo. We usually com- 
plete the assurance of the vat being ina 
good state by plunging into it, after two 
hours’ respite, a skein of wool, which, on 
being withdrawn after the lapse of half an 
hour, should present a green color, but 
| change directly to blue. We then once more 
: mix the materials of the vat, and two hours 
after it may be considered ready for dyeing. 


These vats, like those already described, 
are provided with a large wooden ring, the 
interior of which is armed witha kind of 
; network, for the purpose of preventing the 
objects which are intended to be dyed com- 
ing in contact with the materials at the bot- 
tom of the vat; we, moreover, take the pre- 
caution of enclosing the wool or cloth in 
bags. These tissues, when plunged into the 
bath, should remain there fora longer or 
shorter time, according to the shade which 
we wish to obtain ; one dipping, however, 


leave in the stuff for half an hour only ; it 
is thento be taken from the bath, wrung, 
and exposed to the air. This operation is 
repeated until we have succeeded in procur- 
ing the desired shade ; we ordinarily suffer 
three hours to elapse betwecn each dipping. 
The heat of the vat should never be allowed 
to fall below 130° Fah. After each opera- 
tion the bath must be well stirred, and fresh 
lime added ; gencrally speaking, a pound a 
day will suffice ; we re-establish the indigo 
about every second day. When once this 
vat is well mounted, and we are careful to 
examine its working, we may dye from two 
to four batches a day with it. 


When the stuffs have acquired the desired 
shade, they are first to be washed in common 
water, and then ina very weak solution of 
hydrochloric acid (about one part in a thous- 
and); after this they are again rinsed in 
pure water. 

The Indian vat is much more easily man- 
aged than the ‘foregoing; it presents less 
danger of failure, from the fact that it is 
quickly exhausted, and also from the fer- 
mentative process, which is so difficult to 
govern in the pastel vat, here not having 
time to change in character. It is prepared 
by first introducing an equal quantity of 
madder and of bran, and a triple quantity of 
potash ; thisis to be gradually heated until 
it reaches a temperature of 167° Fah., and 
we then add to it the indigo, thoroughly ag- 
itating the matters for half an hour. The 
vat is maintained ata temperature of 86° 
to 100° Fah., by keeping it closely covered, 
and at the same time the mixture isto be 
stirred occasionally at intervals of twelve 
hours. It should by this time present a 
beautiful green shade, the liquor being sur- 
mounted by a copper-colored pellicle and a 
purplish froth. We may now commence the 
dyeing, following the same course as with 
the pastel vat ; but the stirrings being here 
repeated much more frequently than with 
the other mixture, wecan dye a larger quan- 
tity of wool within a given time. When 
the vat ceases to give a brilliant blue, we 
must altogether renew it; if it be merely 
weakened, we add to it a small quantity of 
freshly prepared liquor containing a few 
pounds of potash, and a little less bran and 
madder. In giving the dark and clear sky- 
blues, we must be careful to employ a quan- 
tity of indigo proportioned to the color 
which we wish to obtain, or, better still, we 
may use the previously exhausted vat for 
the dark blue. 

When exposed to the influence of the pu- 
trid fermentation, indigo is decomposed and 
loses its color. If rendered soluble, it obeys 
the impulse communicated to the azotized 
matters with which itis brought into con- 
tact, although, if macerated in pure water 
at the ordinary temperature, it is itself de- 
composed with great difficulty. 


The pastel and the woad are very subject 
to the putrid fermentation, by reason of the 
large quantity of azotized matters which 
they contain, as do all the crucifere; they 
require, therefore, considerable care in their 
employment. 

When a vat is mounted, if the fermenta- 
tion be allowed to continue unchecked, after 
the appearance of the blue froth and the oth- 
er signs already indicated, the liquor will 
acquire a yellow color similar to that of 
beer ; the froth will become white ; it will 
give out a stale smell and lose its ammonia- 
cal odor ; after a few days it will turn whit- 
ish, and exhale a smell at first similar to 
that of putrefied animal substances ; then it 
will acquire the odor of rotten eggs, and set 
free sulphuretted hydrogen. The lime in 
the pastel and the woad vats, and the tartar- 
lye and potash in the other mixtures, are 
used for the purpose of preventing these ac- 
cidents. 

Besides the oxygenated compound, which 
is formed by the combination of oxygen with 
the extractive matters of the plants held in 
digestion, there isa production of carbonic 
acid which saturates the alkaline lye, and 
forms a carbonate of lime in the pastel vat. 
We find this attached to the sides of the vat 
in such quantity, that the inside of these 
vessels becomes incrusted with it to a con- 


siderable depth. Itis this product which 
dyers call the tartar of the vat; it efferves- 
ces with acids, and gives on analysis carbon- 


“ic acid, lime, and a few particles of indigo. 


In the potash vat the solubility of the car- 
bonate of potash prevents its deposition ; 
but itis very probable that we have even 
here a formation of some carbonated pro- 
ducts, perhaps in part formed at the expense 
of the carbonic acid of the air. 

The soluble extractive principle being the 
only matter which remains in solution in the 
bath with the indigo, the lime, &c., we have 
formed deposits which, varying both in their 
volume and inthe greater or less facility 
with which they are precipitated during the 
various periods of fermentation, lead- toa 
more or less considerable waste of time. If 
we plunge a piece of woolen tissue into a 
vat which has been recently stirred, it will 
acquire a dark color, and will be found cov- 
ered with brown stains which are with diffi- 
culty removed. When the woad or pastel 
vat has been stirred, it need be left only two 
or three hours before plunging in the stuff- 
at least during the early months of its work- 
ing, inasmuch as the pastel, being but slight- 
ly divided and attenuated, is readily precip 
itated ; but when, by reason of its extreme 
division, in consequence of repeated opera- 
tions, it is thrown down with less facility, 
the dipping should not be performed oftener 
than three times in the day. 

The Indian vat requires less time than the 
others ; we may even dye with it an hour 
after stirring the mixture. The potash, being 
soluble, forms no precipitate ; while the lig- 
neous fiber of the madder and the pellicles 
of the bran become deposited with great fa- 
cility. We can also dip with these vats 
much oftener than with those made by pastel 
or woad. 


Dyixa Recerprs—We have received from 
Thomas J. Stevens, of Plainfield Academy, 
Plainfield, Pa., a beautiful pattern of scarlet 
and one of orange, of coarse wool. He in- 
forms us that the scarlet was dyed by direc- 
tions in the ScrentiFic AMERICAN, and the 
orange by adding quercitron bark to the 
spent scarlet dye. This is evidence of the 
practicability of the receipts given. The 
patterns sent us by Mr. Stevens, we assert, can- 
not be surpassed in brightness and richness 
by any othersin our country. 

a + 
To Cure the Croup. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman gives 
the following prescription for the croup :— 
Divest the child of all clothing about the 
neck and chest; then bathe the throat and 
upper part of the chest freely with cold wa- 
ter. Let this be done by pouring, sponging, 
or very frequent application of wet cloths. 
While this is being doue, prepare warm wa- 
ter, and immerse the feet in it. This gives 
relief in a short time; the child should be 
put quietly to rest, with a jug of warm water 
to the feet, when perspiration and sleep soon 
follow. Any one can follow these directions 
immediately, and it is a complaint which is 
soon fatal, unless checked in the early stages, 
and many precious lives are lost because a 
physician is not at hand until it is too late to 
save from suffocation. 

—_-»- = ____ 
American and English Flour 

The following is from Dr. Sheridan Mus- 
pratt’s recent work on chemistry applied to 
the arts, published in Glasgow :— 

“Many English millers are much opposed 
to moistening the grain previous to grinding 
it, and even dry damp grain upon a kiln to 
deprive it of its acquired humidity ; the flour 
which they obtain, though inferior in color 
to other varieties, is better adapted for stor- 
ing and exportation than any other. The 
American flour is decidedly the whitest 
brought inte the market; this must be owing 
to their more perfect sifting machinery, and 
cannot be from the better quality of their 
grain, as it is universally allowed that Eng- 
lish wheat is seldom or never surpassed. The 
Americans cool their flour very rapidly by 
means of special machinery, while the Eng- 
lish miller leaves it to cool in the sack, on 
which account it feels gritty to the touch. 
The best and most expedient way of securing 


a flour of the whiteness of the American ar- 
ticle, and possessing at the same time the 
durability of the English, would be to grind 
the grain slightly moistened, as is the custom 
of the American millers, and afterwards dry 
the flour at an incipient heat in properly con- 
structed chambers; the excess of moisture 
would in this way be expelled, and the husk 
or bran would be more completely detached 
from the flour. 

This method has been tried, in the event of 
shipping the product to a distance, with very 
favorable results. On the whole, English 
millers obtain a larger bulk of flour than the 
Americans, but the latter produce as much 
as four per cent. of the first quality over the 
English. Bran, as it comes from English mills, 
only slightly whitens black cloth, but the 
American bran retains considerable portions 
of the matter of the grain attached to it.” 

+ 
Pianofortes. 

The nature of the improvement on piano- 
fortes, for which Henry S. Ackerly, of this 
city, has just attained a patent (as recorded 
in our list of claims,) relates to a certain ar- 
rangement of the wrest plank or turning 
block, and the strings of a square pianoforte, 
for the purpose of enabling the strings to be 
carried and sustained by a metallic frame, 
which is independent of the case, and the 
case to be relieved of their strain, and the 
power and durability of the instrument to be 
increased without enlarging it. The wrest 
plank, instead of being placed at the back 
of the instrument, as is usual in the square 
pianoforte, extends partly along the front, 
and diagonally along the front left hand cor- 
ner, one diagonal part being more elevated 
than the other, for the purpose of allowing 
the strings to be arranged in two tiers.— 
While this arrangement allows of the case 
being made no larger than usual, by the ar- 
rangement of the strings, the shortest key is 
brought opposite the shortest string, and the 
longest over the longest string, which re- 
quires the hardest blow; this is the reverse 
of the common square piano. 

Satie tieten akin een 
Shaved Treenail Wedges. 

R.C. Jones, P. M., of Alna, Lincoln Co., 
Me., has sent us a few samples of shaved tree - 
nail wedges, madeina machine invented by 
Jones & King of that place. They appear 
to be superior to the sawed tree-nail wedge, 
not being so liable to cripple while driving. 
This is the character given to them by expe- 
rienced ship builders. They are also of a 
wedge form edgeways, which, when driven, 
causes them to fill across treenail holes 
without leaving any space between the edge 
of the wedge and side of the hole, which 
Sawed wedges often do, They are worthy 
the attention of the shipbuilders in this city. 

Ske gs ee 5 ge 
British Shipping. 

A parliamentary paper which has been is- 
sued states that the number of British sail- 
ing vesselsemployed in the trade of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in 1851 was 17,664, whose ag- 
gregate tonnage was 3,216,194 tuns, and on 
board of which 131,277 men were employed. 
In 1852 the number of vessels was 17,270, 
their tonnage 3,215,665 tuns, and their crews 
146,286 men. With respect to British steam- 
vessels, 520 were employed in 1851 in the 
trade of the United Kingdom (excepting riv- 
er steamers) whose tonnage was 144,741 tuns, 
and the number of their crews 10,660. In 
1852 the number of steam vessels so em- 
ployed was 549, their tunnage 165,219 tuns, 
and their crews 13,277 men. Repeated voy- 
ages, of course, are not included in the above 
returns. 

+ i + 

The last number of Sil/iman’s Journal 
contains a severe review of Prof. Emmons’ 
Agricultural Report of New York. 

—_— ee 

Nine hundred and fifty-three fires took 
place in London in 1854. Thisis almost as 
many as.we had in New York. Still London 
is not quite smart enough for us yet. 

ri 

By mixing some finely pulverized charcoal 
with the food of turkeys, they fatten sooner, 
and their meat is improved in flavor. 


ki will never suffice for this object ; usually we 
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For the Scientific American. 
Lateral Motion of the Earth. 

I think the following will cover the va- 
cancy in H. Pollard’s system of geology. It 
is admitted by those conversant with astron- 
omy, that the earth has seven motions, a 
daily, an annual, a vibratory, by the joint 
action of the sun and moon; another by the 
shifting of the perihelion and aphilion points, 
another by the precessions of the equinoxes, a 
nutatory by the action of the moon on the 
polar regions. 

Laplace, the greatest astronomer of his 
day, says the instant when the great axis of 
the ecliptic is perpendicular to the right 
line of intersection of the equator and ecliptic 
it is 169°, 6’, 27” east of Greenwich, and 
should be the first meridian. 

Then let a terrestrial globe be prepared 
with the system of the ecliptic described on 
the poles as fixed by Laplace; the north 
pole of the ecliptic being in the polar circle, 
and the winter solstitial colure or first merid- 
ian, 10°, 53’, 33” west of Greenwich. A cir- 
cle drawn from this pole as a center on a ra- 
dius of 23°, 28’, will pass through the pole of 
the earth, and trace its line of motion round 
the pole of the ecliptic in 25,920 years. 

This revolution of the pole of the equator 
round that of the ecliptic isadmitted by all as- 
tronomers to take place in the heavens, but 
not in the earth. They admit, too, that the 
axis of the ecliptic is fixed and immovable, 
the ecliptic being so; but they have not yet 
shown how aright line intersecting another 
fixed right line at a given angle shall move 
round the latter at its extremity, and not at 
a given distance from the point of intersec- 
tion. Assuming, then, that the pole of the 
equator revolves round the pole of the ter- 
restrial ecliptic, it remains to show a few of 
the effects. of such motion. 

By inspection of the globe we find that the 
pole of the equator is now at nearly its 
greatest distance from western Europe; that 
it is advancing at the rate of about 394 
yards annually on North America, and will 
pass through Lancaster Straits, Hudson 
Straits, over Resolution Isle, enter Europe 
at Cape Finisterre, pass through France 
over Toulouse, through Russia, over Moscow, 
&c., &c. It is found that the solstitial col- 
ures are almost entirely in the ocean, cutting 
only a small portion of western Africa, and 
a portion of Kamtschatka, and proceeding 
without interruption until they meet the 


' lower part of New Zealand. On inspecting 


the globe further we find that Kamtschatka 
was at a given period within the tropics, 
which accounts for tropical fossils being 
found in the polor regions, and that the Ural 
Mountains were formerly in the latitude of 
California, which explains why the precious 
metals are found in such high latitudes, and 
why the same precious stones are found in 
Mexico and the Ural Mountains. We find, 
also, that the direction of the straits in the 
higher latitudes run from west to east, or in 
the direction of the waters of the pole. The 
debris of mountains are found in the same 
direction. They are generally bold and 
precipitous on the west facing the current, 
while the drift settles on their eastern base, 
consequently there are few long rivers that 
enter the ocean by a western course. 

The radius of the earth at the equator is 
about 65,000 feet greater than the polar ra- 
dies, owing to the centrifugal force (which 
is as the radii of the parallels of latitude.) 
And, as the pole moves through 46°, 56’, 
of latitude in 11,960 years, in that lapse of 
time one part of the equator will be carried 
46°, 56’ into the southern hemisphere. At 
that period all western Europe will be buried 
under the waters of the pole (forming the 
period of a deluge.) This change of the 
plane of the equator is probably the cause of 
all the great phenomena; it changes the 
latitude from polar to tropical regions, and 
thus renders a change in the action of the 
centrifugal force ; and from whatever part 
the pole is receding, the centrifugal force is 
increasing, which produces an alteration of 
surface ; in whatever place it is advancing, 
there is a consequent depression. There is 
thus a daily tendency to elevation in some 
parts, and to depression in others; and to 
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this cause earthquakes and volcanic action 


may be attributed. According to this the- 


ory, a8 the elevation and depression must be 


greatest in the direction of the motion of 


the pole, so ought the degree of volcanic 
action to be. On inspecting the globe we 
find this to be the case, and that volcanic 
action is greatest on the meridians of South 
America and the Philippine Isles. Where 
no elements of combustion exist we have 
eruptions of mud,d&c. The difference be- 
tween the earth’sradius at the equator and 
at 45°, is nearly 33,000 feet. Now, the equa- 
tor changing its position nearly 47°, follows 
that in the solstitial colure, where the pre- 
sent position of the equator will be depressed 
at best 33,000 feet. This will readily ac- 
count for marine fossils being found in 
Chimborazo, 15,000 feet above the surface of 
the ocean, and for its gradual subsidence on 
the plains of Missouri. James Epi. 
Verona, Wis., Feb. 23, 1855. 


[We have received quite a number of 
communications on this subject. We may 
publish one or two more of them ; but per- 
haps not. 

<0 + a + 


Influence of the Moon on the Production of 
Earthquakes, 


The Commission appointed by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, composed of MM. Liou- 
ville, Lamie, and Elie de Beaumont, to con- 
sider the researches relative to earthquakes 
of M. Alexis Perrey, report that M. Perrey 
has established the fact that the unequal at- 
tractions of the moon on the earth, at its 
greatest and least distance from the earth, 
have a sensible influence on the production 
of earthquakes. In order to this, he has 
brought together the results of 7,000 obser- 
vations, extending over the first half of the 
present century, and from the catalogues he 
has formed, shows by three ways, indepen- 
dent of one another, the influence of the 
course of the moon on the production of 
earthquakes. 

1. That the frequency augments in the 
syzgies. 

2. That the frequency augments in the vi- 
cinity of the moon’s perigee, and diminishes 
towards the apogee. 

3. That the shocks of earthquakes are more 
numerous when the moon is near the merid- 
ian, than when 60° from it. 

The cause of the interest connected with 
these relations is easily understood. If, as is 
now generally supposed, the interior of the 
earth is in a liquid or pasty state through 
heat, and if the globe has for its solid part 
only a crust comparatively very thin, the in- 
terior liquid mass must tend to yield like the 
surface waters to the attractive forces exert- 
ed by the sun and moon, and there must be a 
tendency to expansion in the direction of the 
radius vectors of these two bodies; but this 
tendency encounters resistance in the rigidity 
of the crust, which is the occasion of fractures 
andshocks. Theintensity of this cause varies, 
like that of the tides of the ocean, with the 
relative position of the sun and moon, and 
consequently with the age of the moon, and 
it should also be noted, that as the ocean’s 
tides rise and fall twice in a lunar day, at pe 
riods dependent on the moon’s passing the 
meridian, so in the internal fluid of the globe 
there should be two changes in a day, the 
time varying with the same cause.—[Mining 
Chronicle. 


[It will be perceived that this theory ofearth- 
quakes differs from that advanced by Mr. Edi 
in the foregoing communication. The world 
is divided into two classes respecting the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes; one believes they 
are due to the interior of the earth being a 
hot fluid mass, the other to magnetic action— 
electric shocks. 

— + 
The Ants of Texas. 

Messrs. Epirors—As I feel greatly inter- 
ested in regard to our Texas ants, I have 
concluded to give you a short description of 
them and their doings. 

These ants have no uniformity of size, 


some being large enough to carry a grain of 


indian corn, while others are no larger than 
a flea: all the different sizea may be seen in 


mena connected with an alloy of copper and 
‘zine in making castings of brass. 


by the indiscriminate mixing of the twe met- 
als. 
these two metals combine in definite but va- 
rious proportions, forming alloys which are 
distinguished by different properties. 
if we take copper and zinc, melt portions of 


the mass to cool, we will notice during the 
cooling, that there are points at which the 


the same train, the larger ones turning down 
the leaves, and the smaller ones cutting them 
up and carrying them to theirden. Incolor 
they are adark red. Inshape they resemble 
the common large red ant but have a larger 
head; they carry their burdens on their 
backs, which are supplied with several sharp 
horns to keep their loads in place ; their 
cutting teeth resemble a pair of shears in 
shape. I have seen four engaged in carry- 
ing a grain of corn up the inside of a barrel, 
and after they had it clear up hill, one would 
take it on his back and move off for the den. 
Their instinct is truly surprising ; they live 
in towns or clusters of dens or cells ; some 
cells are as large aga flour barrel and con- 
tain a half bushel of ants of all sizes and 
ages. They are supplied with large breeders 
similar to the bee ; they burrow sometimes 
to the depth of ten feet, hence they are al- 
most inaccessible to fire or sword. 

One circumstance I will relate to show 
their numbers: I had a nursery of fruit trees 
attacked by them, and I concluded to try the 
burning of them in train ; I burnt 3000 every 
day for one week, and still the stream con- 
tinued ; they live entirely on vegetables and 
but few kinds escape them, such as the fig, 
the mulberry, the pecan, and some few oth- 
ers, They are inoffensive, any further than 
their teeth are concerned, have no sting; 
dung hill fowls are fond of them, but as they 
—the ants—feed mostly in the night, but few 
are destroyed. I have tried to destroy them 
for four years, and have failed ; I wish some 
Yankee would give them a pop. Sometimes 
one den willstrip a peach tree in anight; a 
successful invention for their destruction 
would prove lucrative. M. B. R. 

DeWitt Co., Texas. 


Raising of Bread, Cake, &c. { 

Messrs. Epirors—Allow me to make a few | 
remarks on the article in No. 21, present | 
volume, ScrentTiric AMERICAN, against the | 


recommending yeast as the only safe article 
for this purpose. Saleratus, or more proper- 
ly sal aératus, i. e., air salt, is the name 
originally given to the carbonate of ammo- 
nia, a salt consisting only of carbonic acid 
and ammonia, and entirely volatile, slowly 
at the common temperature, but rapidly in 
a moderate heat. If this salt is used pure 
(without any admixture of soda) for raising 
bread, it is entirely volatilized, leaving noth- 
ing behind, imparting to the bread neither 
taste nor smell. There is, however, another 
way of making bread, cakes, &c.,light, with- . 
out the use of yeast. This is the use of bi- 
carbonate of soda and pure hydrochloric 
acid in such proportions as to form chloride 
of sodium, or common kitchen salt. The 
bread made in this way has an excellent 
taste, and is much whiter than that made 
with yeast. The only objection to the intro- 
duction of this method into general practice 
is the difficulty of ascertaining, without trou- 
ble, the right proportions of the acid and soda. 
Flour has been prepared by mixing it in a 
machine with bicarbonate of soda and hy dro- 
chloric acid, so that it could be used for bak- 
ing without any other raising. A. Z. 

[We have tried bread made with hydro- 
chloric acid and bicarbonate of soda, but it 
is not so sweet nor pleasant as that made by 
fermentation—we do not consider eflerves- 
cence to be fermentation. A few years ago 
this mode of making bread was quite preva- 
lent in this city, but it has passed away with 
the things that were. We believe, however, 
with our correspondent, that these are the 
most safe and best chemicals that can be 
employed for raising bread by efferves- 
cence. 


+o 
(For the Scientific American.) 


Alloys of Copper and Zine. 

I will endeavor to account for some phe- 
nomena enumerated in an article in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN of the 2nd December.— 

That article mentions some curious pheno- 


More about Snails. 

Messrs. Epirors—In reply to the question 
in the ScrexTivric AMERICAN two weeks ago, 
“who uses snails, and what are they used 
for?’ I take the liberty of answering, and at 
the same time supplying some additional in- 
formation to the communication on the same 
subject in the last week’s number. 

A certain kind of snails are consumed in 
Switzerland as we consume oysters here. 
The kind I refer to has a shell about one 
inch and a-half in diameter near the aper- 
ture. They are all about two and a half 
inches long when creeping on the ground ; 
their color is gray. They are found about 
hedges, and are only eaten in autumn and 
winter, when in their dormant state. Monks 
and those professing the Catholic religion 
are very fond of them, as they are allowed 
to eat them upon fast days when flesh meat 
is prohibited. In some of the convents they 
have regular snail pastures, where they are 


It seems 
that the alloy in question had been obtained 


Now it has been well established that 


Thus 


each together in a crucible, and then allow 


temperature will be at a stand, and then, after 
the lapse of a few minutes, the temperature 
will again begin to fall, and so on, until the 
whole mass has become solid. 

Now each of these points corresponds to 
the crystallization of a definite compound of 
copper and zinc, which, of course, being of a 
different chemical constitution than the re- 


maining portions, crystallizes at a higher tem- 
perature; and as the process continues we 
notice that the molten mass becomes granu- 
lar, thus exhibiting the presence of crystals. 
In the case mentioned in the ScixenviFic 
AMERICAN, the copper and zinc were placed 
under circumstances favorable to this result, 
they did not exist in proportions to form one 
compound, but perhaps to form two or three. 
Now, as has been before stated, these have 
entirely different properties, are different in 
their specific gravities, and in their color, 
&c. A difference in their specific gravities 
would of course cause a separation, the 
lighter upon the top of the others, which 
would be poured off first. The first or the 
last casting of one pot of molten metal must 
have contained a different alloy from the 
other part of the casting, and this may have 
contained a small portion of another alloy, 
which would not crystallize at so high a tem- 
perature as the other, which latter crystalliz- 
ing first, and the other afterward, would tend 
to produce an undue strain upon the casting, 
as isthe every-day experience of the brass 
founder, where one portion of his metal coole 
before another. This I think will account for 
the phenomena mentioned. 
Josern 1, BuTLER, 
Philadelphia, Feb, 24th, 1855. 


raised in large quantities. They are boiled 
or roasted, and eaten with butter; their 
taste is excellent. I. Locuer. 

New York, Feb. 27th, 1855. 

oe 
Speed of Circular Saws. 

Messrs. Epirors—As the inquiry is often 
made, what is the best speed to run a circu- 
lar saw, and as many persons have the im- 
pression the faster the saw runs the better, 
which I think is an error. 
can be made torun so fast as to act as a buzz, 
and won’t cut timber. A saw run on a high 
speed should have but few teeth; I think— 
from long experience—that five hundred 
revolutions per minute is fast enough to run 
a 48-inch saw. A 24-inch saw may be run 
one thousand revolutions per minute 

THos. J. FLANDERS. 

Manchester, N. H., Feb. 21st, 1855. 

———_—_—_—~>- 
To Cure Felons. 

S. Osher, of Higganum, Conn., informs 
us that by keeping the felon finger in hot 
water for a long time, it will remove the 
pain. The water must be kept as hot as it is 
possible for the person to bear. He cured 
one on himself by this plan, and has known 
of it being equally efficacious with other 
persons, 


he 


€. 
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use of saleratus for raising of bread, and 


A full tooth saw j 
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‘Ae Inventions. 


Hinge Machine. 

The patent which has just been granted 
(the claims, seven in number, will be found 
| in the weekly list on another page) to 
; Charles Miller, of this city, for an im- 
proved machine for making butt hinges, cov- 
ers a most ingenious and useful improvement 
for manufacturing such useful and necessary 
articles. Two blanks of metal are fed in, 
and then come out from it perfectly finished 
hinges, at the rate of 6000 per hour. The 
two narrow blanks of metal to form the 
hinges are fed into the machine opposite one 
another, and the spaces of one-half of a 
hinge are punched out, to receive the match- 
ing part of the opposite half, then bent to 
form the pivot or pin socket while approach- 
ing, and then when they meet, they are 
matched and locked into one another, cut off 
and discharged on a small table -at one 
side, where a pin formed out of wire is thrust 
through the single hole formed by the bent 
and jointed leaves, then rivetted by a camin 
the socket, forming the hinge, which is then 
discharged ina finished state. The separate 
operations to accomplish this object embrace 
very ingenious devices and arrangements of 
mechanism ; a full description of the same 
cannot of course be given without engrav- 
ings, but what we have said will givea 
general idea of the nature of the machine, 
and what it can do. 

We havehad the privilege and honor of 
first presenting to the public all the most 
useful American inventions, and many for- 
eign ones, during the past nine years. This 
is a most important invention, and will effecta 
complete revolution in their manufacture, 
and be the means of greatly reducing their 
cost, and this certainly, will be a great bene- 
fit to our whole people. 

Patents have been secured for it through 
this office in several foreign countries. A. 
D. Reed, of this city, owns one-half of the 
invention by assignment. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to No. 118 East 25th street, 
this city. 

—_—_— + oe 
Quarrying Slate. 


The annexed engravings are views of a 
machine for quarrying slate, for which a pat- 
ent was granted to Henry J. Brunner, of 
Nazareth, Pa., on the 23rd of Jan. last. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation, fig. 2 is a longitu- 
dinal vertical section, fig. 8 a detached in- 
verted plan of the toothed wheel and pinions, 
by which the reciprocating motion is given 
to the cutter stock. Wg. 4 isa top view of 
the cutter stock, and the pawls, ratchets, and 
levers by which the reciprocating motion is 
given the cutters. Fig. 5 is a detached per- 
spective view of a toothed wheel of the ma- 
chine. Similar letters refer to like parts.— 
The object of the machine is for cutting out 
blocks of stone in quarries, and so far as we 
know, is the first machine successfully ap- 
plied to this purpose. 

A represents a frame constructed in any 
proper manner to support the working parts 
of the machine. Bisa cutter stock which 
works between ways or guides, a, at one side 
of the frame, A, and at its lower part. On 
the outer side of the cutter stock there are 
two vertical racks, CC, which are fitted in 
grooves in the side of the stock, and have 
cutters, D D, attached to their lower ende, 
one cutter to each rack, as shown in fig. 1. 
The cutters, D D, are attached tothe racks, 
C, by pivots, so that their lower ends or cut- 
ting edges may be raised in one direction, viz: 
outward from the racks. E E, are pinions 

which gear into the racks, C. The axes of 

these pinions pass through the cutter stock, 

B, and have ratchets, E’, on their inner ends. 

F F are two pawls, the inner ends of which 

are attached by pivots to a rod, F’, which 

works freely in loops or staples on the inner 
side of the cutter stock, B. G is a lever, the 

inner end of which is secured to the rod, F’, 

the lever being attached by a pivot to a sup- 

port or lateral projection, G’, attached to the 
) inner side of the cutter stock ; II’ is a bar at- 


tached to the lower end of the frame, A. The 
outer end of the lever, G, rests upon this bar, 
which is provided with vertical stops, H H”. 
On the inner side of the cutter stock, B, there 
is a rack, I, in which a pinion, J, gears, said 
pinion being attached to one end of a shaft, 
L; on the opposite end of the shaft, L, there 
are two pinions, O K, one of which, 0, gears 
into a toothed wheel, P, during a portion of 
its revolution, and the other pinion, K, gears 


into a pinion, N, on a shaft, M, which is par-| of the forward movement of the stock, B, the 
allel with the shaft, L. The pinion, N, also| lever, G, strikes against ths stop or pin, H”, 


gears into the toothed wheel, P, during a por- 
tion of its revolution, the two pinions, N 0, 
alternately gearing into the toothed wheel, P. 
Ris the shaft of the wheel, P, and SS’ are 
two shafts, one at each side of the shaft, R, 
and parallel withit. The two shafts, S S’, are 
provided with pinions,T T’, which gear into 
the toothed wheel, P. 


MACHINE FOR QUARRYING SLATE. 
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The toothed wheel, P, has its teeth peculi- 
arly arranged. One portion of the teeth (the 
center) shown in white, fig. 8, designated by 
a’, extends around the whole periphery of the 
wheel, and the pinions, T T’, gear into this 
portion. The ends of the teeth, each side 


of the center portion, a, do not extend wholly 
around the wheel, but only a portion of it, 
as shown in figs. 2 and 3, and fig. 5, the por- 
tion designated by 0’ extending around a 


intended to operate. Motion is then given 
the shafts, 5 8’, one or both of them, and the 
toothed wheel, P, is rotated, and motion com- 
municated alternately to the two pinions, O 
N, the pinion O being made to rotate when 
the portion, 0’, of the teeth of the wheel, P, 
gear into it, and giving a motion to the cutter 
stock in the direction indieated by arrow 1, 


LoS 
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greater surface of the wheel than the por- 
tion designated by c. The pinion, N, under- 
neath the wheel, P, when said pinion is in 
gear with the wheel, P, meshes into the por- 
tion, c, of the teeth of the wheel, P, and the 
pinion, O, meshes into the portion, d’, of the 
teeth of the wheel, shown in fig. 3. 
OpgeraTion—The frame, A, is properly 
placed in the quarry, so that the cutter stock, 
B, will be over the spot where the cutters are 


see figs. 1 and 2. And when the portion, b’ 
of the teeth of the wheel, P, have passed off 
of the pinion, O, it ceases to rotate, and the 
portion, c, of the teeth of the wheel, P, gear 
instantly intothe pinion, N, which works into 
the smaller pinion, K, on the same shaft, L, as 
the pinion, 0, and consequently an accelera- 
ted return movement is given the cutter- 


The 


stock, B, in the direction of arrow 2. 
cutter stock thus has a reciprocating motion 
given it, and during the movement of the 


ots, &. The racks, C C, are moved down- 
wards at each forward movement of the 
stock, B, by means of the lever, G, striking 
against the stop or pin, H, on the bar, H’, 


stock in the direction of arrow 1, the cutters, 

D D, act upon the stone and cut it, the moe said lever in consequence moving the pawls, 
or edges of the cutters during the return | F F,and turning the ratchets, BE’ E’, which 
movement of the stock yielding or moving} cause the pinione, EK, to operate according- 
outwards from the racks, C C, in consequence | ly upon the racks, C C, and move them down- 
of their attachment to the racks by the piv-! ward the distance of the table. At the end 


and the pawls, F F, are moved back to their 
original position, so as to act upon the ratch- 
et as before stated at the forward movement 
of the stock. 

The above machine works well in practice, 
it has been tested in cutting slate, and a vast 
deal of labor is saved by its use, and the 
waste attending the cutting out of slate by 
the usual hand labor is saved, one, two, or 
more cutters may be employed, according to 
tha hardness of the stone to be cut. 

It will be understood that the cutters are 
made to cut sufficiently deep grooves into the 
slate or stone as to allow the blocks which 
are surrounded by the grooves to be broken 
off. 

The machine is about six feet long and two 
feet inbreadth. Itis made entirely of cast 
iron; its weight is about 750 Ibs. In the or- 
dinary manner of quarrying slate, two men 
can cut a groove 6 inches wide, 5 deep, and 
24 feet long, in ten hours with the pick— 
With this machine two men can cut a groove 
Z inches wide, 8 inches deep, and 160 feet 


long, in the same time, allowing 36 minutes 
of working to the hour, and the rest of the 
time for adjusting and moving the machine. 
This is the result on the hardest slate of 
Northampton Co. with one cutter. In softer 
slate two or three cutters may be used. The 
machine may be so made by placing the gear- 
ing more on one side, as to obtainroom on it 
for a small steam boiler, to work it by steam 
power. Blecks can be cut off any size for 
roofing slate, thereby effecting a great saving 
of material. It is adapted for quarrying 
stone as well as slate. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to the patentee at Nazareth. 

—————- ae _—_ 
New Life Boat. 

John B. Smith, of No. 29 Whitehall street, 
this city, has shown us amodel of a new life 
boat, which embraces a new method of tak- 
ing persons off a wreckedship and lowering 
them into the life boat, and to have all under 
cover. The boat is made of two sections 
with a space between the two, in which there 
isa central paddle wheel, to be operated by 
crank handles, which really appears to be 
better than oars, as it will be a fixture. The 
two sections are braced together by angle 
irons. The hatch to the hold of the life boat 
is a circular curb, and to thisis fitted a long 
tubeof india rubber toreach the deck of the 
ship. Into this tube the passengers are low- 
ered by a tackle, and they slide down dry 
into the boat. The upper part of the boat is 
rounded with a buffer of cork. Mr. Smith 
was led to design his boat from observing 
the miserable surf boats used on Staten Is- 
land during the wreck of a packet ship last 
winter. His ideas are good. 

=~ + + OO 
Corn Planter. 

The corn planter of Andrew J. Barnhart, 
of Schoolcraft, Mich., whose patent claim is 
on another page, is a hand implement. It 
makes the hole, drops the seed, and covers it 
by a simple operation. A small hollow cyl- 
inder or piston works within another con- 
taining the seed; by one stroke downwards, 
this hollow piston makes a hole, by taking 
up the earth, and, then the seed drops 
down; the return stroke deposits the earth 
formerly lifted upon the top of the seed, 
and covers it. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 10, 1855. 


Poisoning with Ham. 

On the 22nd of Jan. last, a German family 
in this city named Wise, and some others 
with them, partook of some ham and bread, 
and drank three quarts of lager beer. Six 
days afterwards all who had partaken of the 
ham became sick, and two of them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wise, were taken to the New York Hos- 
pital, where both died, after a lingering ill- 
ness. It was at first thought that the beer 
had something to do with their deaths, but 
the Coroner’s Jury on the female, on the 23d 
inst., and her husband on the 26th, after 
hearing testimony, decided that “ they were 
unable to reter the deaths to any other cause 
than some poisonous property in the ham 
they had eaten.” D. C. Finnel, who gave tes- 
timony in the case, stated that “ smoked hams 
occasionally produced symptoms like those in 
the case of Mrs. Wise, and this was due to 
the presence of a fatty acid generated during 
their preparation. About the year 1800, 
over 200 persons were poisoned from eating 
hams and sausages in Wurtemburg, Germany, 
and of these 100 died. The symptoms of 
poisoning appeared about ten days after the 
meats were eaten. On analysis, a fatty acid 
was detected, which was supposed to be the 
cause of the poisoning. It is not necessary 
fora ham to be in a state of decomposition 
to produce poisonous effects. On examination 
after death in the cases spoken of, the throat 
was dry, the mucous membrane white, and 
slightly thickened, and the stomach and in. 
testines presented signs of inflammatory ac- 
tion, All persons are not susceptible to the 
action of poison to the same extent. From 
the history of this case, and the state of the 
body of the deceased afcer death, I am led 
to believe that death was caused by the poi- 
sonous effects of the meat in question.” This 
is thesubstance of his testimony as published. 
The ham was eaten without being cooked. 

We wish the Jury had been more particu- 
lar in eliciting scientific testimony respecting 
this poisonous acid said to be found sometimes 
in hams. That German sausages, those made 
partly of the blood of animals, sometimas 
become poisonous as stated, isa fact well 
known, andits nature and effects were de- 
scribed, according to Liebig’s theory, on page 
112, Vol. 6, Scrzntiric AMERICAN, but we 
never till now heard of a like poison being 
tound in prepared hams, and we are afraid 
that the testimony in these cases, to this ef- 
fect, is neither positive nor plain. What kind 
of acid is it which is so poisonous; what is 
its composition? are questions which should 
have been asked by the Jury. 

Liebig, in his Letters on Chemistry, pre- 
sents some very useful information on sausage 
poisons, and the last No. (Feb.) of the Medical 
Examiner, published by Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton, Philadelphia, contains an excellent arti- 
cle on this very subject, translated from 
Schmidt’s Jahrbuch, a German periodical. 
The first notice of poi-oning by sausages 
dates from the year 1735. The most of the 
cases occurred in Swabia. In Wurtemburg, 
400 cases of sickness, of which 150 died, oc- 
curred during the last 50 years, from eating 
sausages. Isolated cases have occurred in 
other parts of Germany. They occurred 
mostly in April. Prof. Julius Schlossberger, 
who has written an able essay on the subject, 
has asserted ‘that blood and liver sausages 
are the only kinds in which the poison 
ever forms.” Where then has Dr. Finnel ac- 
quired his information respecting a fatty poi- 
sonous acid ever being found in hams. The 
poison forms in these sausages only when 
long kept, and in warm weather, not such 
cold weather as we have in New York dur- 
ing winter. His testimony requires explana- 
tion, and we hope for the sake of science and 
medical jurisprudence, that it will be given. 
Chemists are not agreed as to a fatty acid 
being the cause of poisoning; Liebig adheres 
tothe fermenting theory, Kerner to a fatty 
acid, and Schlossberger to an organic base 
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similar to nicotine. More light is wanted on 
the subject. 
EE > —ee 
Phosphorus. 

This is one of the simple substances; its 
chemical symbolis P. It was discovered by 
Prof. Brandt, of Hamburg, in 1660, but Kun- 
kel first made public a process for preparing 
it. Since that time it has become a most 
valuable material by its application to one 
of the useful arts. It is a remarkable ele- 
ment, and appears to be essential to the 
organization of the higher animals, it being 
found in their fluids, and forming the basis 
of their bones, in the state of ‘‘ phosphate of 
lime.’ A cotemporary says respecting it, 
“every other substance with which we are 
acquainted can be traced either to the earth 
or the air, but phosphorus seems to be of 
animal origin.’ It is indeed true that it is 
obtained in the greatest quantities in animal 
substances, but if it were obtained from 
them exclusively, the conclusion would be 
that it was not one of the chemical elements, 
but a peculiar compound substance, formed 
in the animal system. It, however, exists in 
the state of phosphoric acid in various rocks, 
in fertile soils, and in most vegetable sub- 
stances. It is obtained for use from bone, 
earth, or native phosphate of lime by de- 
composing them with two-thirds their weight 
of sulphuric acid. separating the insoluble 
sulphate of lime by filtering, evaporating 
the phosphoric acid by heat to a paste, mix- 
ing it with charcoal, and distilling in a re- 
tort. The beak of the retort is bent down a 
few inches into a bottle containing water, 
and the heat of the furnace gradually raised. 
The process of distillation is generally com- 
pleted in about 30 hours. ; 

At the common temperature of the atmos- 
phere, phosphorus is a translucent scft solid 
of a light amber color, which may be cut 
with a knife. It melts at 108°, undergoing 
a remarkable dilatation, and becomes trans- 
parent and colorless immediately before fu- 
sion. When fused and left undisturbed, it 
sometimes remains liquid for hours, at the 
atmospheric temperature, particularly when 
covered with an alkaline liquid, but becomes 
solid when touched. Light causes it to as- 
sume a red tint, hence it is generally kept in 
opaque bottles. It possesses such peculiar 
properties that it has always been a subject 
of great interest to chemists, and the article 
in last week’s ScrenTIFIC AMERICAN, taken 
from the proceedings of the New Orleans 
Academy of Sciences, shows us that we are 
not yet at the end of knowledge respecting it. 

It has been said that man contains more 
phosphorus in proportion to his weight than 
any known animal ; and as it has been found 
in his brain, it has been suggested that it has 
something to do with his thoughts—his su- 
perior intellectual powers—but this is mere 
supposition. A few years ago it used to be 
an expensive article, but it has now become 
comparatively cheap. With what success it 
may be applied in medicine, as proposed by 
Dr. Crawcour, of New Orleans, the future 
alone will decide. At present its most use- 
ful application is in the manufacture of fric- 
tion matches, without which we would now 
consider ourselves unfortunate mortals. The 
phosphorus for these is made into a paste by 
first dissolving it in some water at 120°, 
then adding some binoxyd of manganese or 
litharge, a little of the nitrate of potassa, a 
very small quantity of the chlorate of potas- 
sa, some Prussian blue to color it, and some 
gum to thicken. The ends of the matches 
are first dipped into melted sulphur, then 
cooled, and afterwards dipped into the phos- 
phorus paste, after which they are carefully 
dried ina warmroom. The gum, when dry, 
defends the phosphorus from oxydation. By 
substituting niter for the chlorate of potas- 
sa, the matches will not have that snapping 
or detonating action which is often noticed. 
Great caution should be used in handling it, 
as a burn from it is very severe. The super- 
phosphate of lime, a famous fertilizer, is 
made by dissolving bones in sulphuric acid 
in stoneware crocks, in which state they be- 
come soluble in water, and capable of being 
taken up as food by plants. In manufactur- 
ing this substance, the free acid is removed. 
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Benzole Light. 

Our readers will remember that we pub- 
lished an illustrated description of Mr. 
Mace’s Benzole Gas Machine on page 153, 
and as we have been written to on the sub- 
ject respecting the patent, we would state 
for the information of all concerned, that he 
does not claim any patent on the machines, 
but he manufactures and sells them to all 
who wish to purchase, and he has a right in 
the patent for the combined fiuids used in the 
machine (and at such prices he says as defies 
competition,) for the four western counties 
of Massachusetts. The American Gas Co., 
No. 335 Broadway, this city, own the patent 
right for the fluids, for New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and the President of the said Com- 
pany has the control of the patent for the 
Southern and Western States. 

We have before us the copy of a report 
on the nature, economy, and illuminating 
power of the fluids, by Doctor Augustus 
A. Hayes, of Boston, Assayer of the State of 
Massachusetis—a most able chemist. The im- 
provement of this compound fluid—benzole 
and alcohol—consists in passing humid air 
through it. A machine like the one illus- 
trated on the page referred to, was placed en- 
tirely under his control. An approximate 
measurement of the illuminating power of 
one fish-tail burner, compared with the flame 
of an adamantine candle, six to the pound, 
was as four for the gas burner to one of the 
candle. The flame of the latter appeared 
dull when contrasted with it. Thedryer the 
air used in the mixed fluid, the less clear was 
the light, and the gas is also more easily con- 
densed than when moister air is used. By 
one experiment made by Dr. Hayes, the pipe 
of the machine was encased in ice, and the 
most distant point selected for one fish-tail 
burner. When the apparatus became cold, 
the air gas was lighted, but it was found that 
it would not afford perfect combustion. On 
substituting an argand for the fish-tail burn- 
er, however, the same cold air gas burned 
with a brilliant white flame eight inches high. 
The gas was cooled in passing the ice to 32° ; 
thus showing that the gas in the apparatus 
will burnin an apartment of a pretty low 
temperature. Two argand and two fish- tail 
burners with high flames, consumed about 
three ounces of the mixture in 45 minutes, 
and cost 1 cent 1 mill per hour for four of 
these burners. Dr. Hayes regards this inven- 
tion as an addition of great importance to 
our sources of light, and that it is safe and 
simple to use. 


Bichromate of Potash—Ignorance of Senators. 

On the Ist inst., during a discussion in the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Seward 
said that he had a letter from a manufactu- 
rer of the bichromate of potash, stating that 
a change in the tariff would injurehim ; Mr. 
Badger asked, ‘‘what is the bichromate of 
potash?’ Mr. Seward gave no answer, when 
Mr. Hunter said, “I don’t know—and the 
presumption is, that Senators are ignorant.” 

It seems there was not a solitary Senator 
who could answer Mr. Badger’s question, not 
even the Senator from Maryland, in which 
State itis extensively manufactured. It was 
proposed in the Bill under discussion, to re- 
duce the tariff on dye stuffs, consequently it 
included the bichromate of potash, which is 
one of the most common and extensively-used 
coloring minerals employed in dyeing. 

The bichromate of potash is formed by the 
union of chromic acid and potash. Chromic 
acid is an oxyd of the metal chromium, 
which is found in considerable quantities 
combined with iron, in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. It is employed for coloring yel- 
low, and orange—and catechu browns—on 
cotton. It is used for making black ink, by 
combining it with logwood. It is used for 
coloring glass, and in the state of chromate 
lead, it is a beautiful yellow pigment, ex- 
tensively used in painting. Within the past 
few years it has come into very extended 
use, as a mordant for coloring wool, and has 
entirely superseded some of the old tedious 
processes. Every Senator in the Senate is 
indebted to the bichromate of potash for the 
color of his coat, and yet not one of them 
knew what it was. It isa positive fact that 
very few of our public men can be called 
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learned, if science be taken as the standard 
of learning, and we do not know a better 
one. What signifies the learning of a man 
who can name the bichromate of potash in 
five or six different languages, if he is igno- 
rant of its nature and uses, in comparison 
with that of the man who can make and 
apply it to a number of useful purposes? It 
is greatly to be regretted that su few me- 
chanics, manufacturers, and agriculturists 
are elected Senators when so many questions 
connected with their interests have to be 
legislated upon, by men not qualified (by 
their want of information) to do so intelli- 
gently. 


——— 09+ <i + ge 
Detonating Railroad Signais, 

On page 150 we quoted an extract from 
the Portland, (Me.,) .Irgus, which gave a 
description of some experiments by J. F. Wil- 
kinson, of Syracuse, N. Y., and added, “‘ we 
rather think he obtained some of his ideas from 
the columns of the Screntivic AMERICAN.” 
This language contains no charge, and not 
an uncourteous word. On the 27th Jan,, the 
Railroad Advocate, alluding to this said, ‘“‘ we 
do not think, under any circumstances, Mr. 
Wilkinson can be justly accused of having 
pirated any essential ideas of the explosive 
alarm signals from the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN.’? 
It also said, ‘‘ we had been accustomed to 
hear of detonating or fog signals as being in 
general use in England.’’ On page 173 we 
noticed these extracts, and merely said ‘ he 
(Aly. Wilkinson) had never been accused of 
pirating any ideas from our columns,” also 
“we never heard of their being in general 
use in England.’”’ Our language was courte- 
ous, and free from anything that any person, 
possessing the feelings of a gentleman, could 


find fault with, although the language res- | 


pecting piracy used in refercice to us, was 
far from being unexceptionable. We had 
not the remotest idea that any person would 
have found occasion to attack us for what 
we said, and we thought it would be the end 
of the matter ; but we misjudged. The Rai/- 
road Advocate of the 24th ult., on page 6, 
with the spleen of a schoolboy, says in refer- 
ence to our never having heard of the explo- 
sive siguals being in general use in Eng- 
land, “if the Screntiric AMERICAN made its 
acknowledgement merely as an apology for 
a previous statement, we are satisfied.” 

Apology, forsooth. It is related of old 
Dr. Emmons, that a young minister who 
preached in his pulpit one day, and who 
dealt considerably in ground and lofty lite- 
rary tumbling, having afterwards asked the 
venerable divine his opinion of the sermon, 
was answered by the old man arising, puffing 
out his cheeks, staring wildly around, throw- 
ing up his arms tragically, and then sitting 
down. 

That detonating ball signals had been ex- 
perimented with on ome railroad in England, 
was something we were well acquainted 
with; but they were merely balls laid upon 
the track by the guardsman, a very different 
plan from Mr. Wilkinson’s. These ball sig- 
nals were described in a work published in 
this city five years ago. We advise our 
egotistic cotemporary to stick to its text 
when it attacks us; all intelligent persons 
form an opinion of what is in a man by this 


criterion. 
i ee 
Scientific Nonsense. 
Prof. Loomis delivered a lecture on the 


2nd inst., in the University, on the Plurality 
of Worlds. Assuming the nebular theory of 
Laplace to be true, he supposed that the out- 
ermost planet of our system was first fitted 
for the reception of man; but at present he 
supposed it to be 80° below zero, and that 
humanity had long since ceased to exist 
there. The temperature of Mars he supposed 
to be 10° below zero, and in Venus he sup- 
posed that the polar regions were the only 
place fit for the abode of living beings. Up- 
on his principle of reasoning, this planet 
will yet become so cold that no crea- 
ture will be able to live upon it. Allowing 
the nebular hypothesis to be correct, so far 
as it regards the materials of our system 
being once in a state of gas, how could the 
planets ever have become globes of molten 
matter? We cannot conceive how they could 
by any of the laws now in existence. 


ay 
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(Reported Officially for the Scientific American. ] 
LIST OF PATENT CLAIMS 
Issucd from he United States Patent Office. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1855. 


PIANOFORTE FRAMES—H. S. Ackerly, of New York City: 
I do not claim the arrangement of the strings intwo tiers 
crossing each other, nor the construction of the wrest plank 
with one purt elevated above the other. 

But I claim, first, the arrangement of the wrest plank of 
A square pianotorte nlong the front and across one of the 
front corners of the instrument, as described, to receive two 
tiers of strings, of which the tier comprising the longest 
strings is arranged nearly parallel with the front and back 
of the instrument, and the shorter ones diagonally across 
the sume, said arrangement being for the purpose tully set 
forth. 

Second, the construction of the metallio plate, B B, with 
the straight brace, e, across the back, and the arched mold- 
ing or brace, f, running from the said straight brace to the 
front of the instrument, 4s and for the purpose setforth. 

Third, constructing the plate, B B, witha recess to re- 
ceive the wrestplank so thatit may be firmly secured 
against the tension of the strings, substantially as set forth. 


(See notice of this improvement in Pianofortes on another 
page.) 


HOTEL ANNuNcIATORS—John Bale, of Buffalo, N. Y.: I 
claim, first, the arranging the number plate, CU, upon the 
sliders, A, or their equivalents, in combination with the 
screen plate, D, sothat the number plate shall be pushed 
forward, lifting the screen plate, and thus exposing the 
number to view. 

Second, I claim the combination of the frame, L, its hang- 
ings, and the stop, M, with the stop, P, arm, O, andlighters, 
G, or their equivalents, by which the wires are made to act 
independently of each other in striking the gong, unless the 
hammer shall, at the instant be in active operation. 


Gas Cookinc Stoves—James B. Blake, of Worcester, 
Mass, : I cluim the described method of heating the oven of 
a gas cooking stuve, the even being surrounded by a tue 
or chamber having an opening in one end for the admission 
of air for the combustion of the gas which is burned imme- 
diately beneath the oven ant openings in the bottom tor the 
escape of the products of combustion, the latter being re- 
tained in contact with the oven until sutliciently cooled to 
descend and pass off in the manner set forth. 


ANCHOR TRIPPER—S. R. Bryant, of New York City: I 
claim the supporter, B, the pawl, C, and the hold-fast, D, as 
arranged in iglation to the guard, a, for the purpose vet 
forth. 


RaIsinG SUNKEN YESSELS—H. N. Corbett, of Buffalo, N. 
\ ... donot claim the mode of raising sunken vessels by 
the use of casks filled with water, which is to be pumped out 
after the cusksare attached to the vessels, : 

Nor do I claim the mode of so doing, by means of expen- 
sive buoys, which obtain their buoyant power by inflation, 
after they are sunk and attached to the vessel 

But I claim the mode of raising sunken vessels by means 
ef casks or buoys previously tilled with air and sunk by a 
weight which is readily detached and raised to the surface 
aulber Uae buoy: is secured to the vessel, substantially as set 
forth. 


ADJUSTING CYLINDERS IN LORING Macuines—Wm. B. 
Emery, of Albany, N. Y.: [claim, first, the dividing dial 
and its catch in combination with the ratchet aud pawl or 
their oquivalents, substantially and for the purpose as de- 
scribed. 

Second, I claim the com.pound dial plate and catches, sub- 
stuntially and fur the purpose as described, 


ADJUSTING STUFF IN PLANING MacuINES—Wm. B. Em- 
ery, of Albany, N. Y.: { claim, first, the bed plate, A, of 
iron or other suitable material provided with teeth project- 
ing trom it, and adjusted at suitable angles together with 
the wedges or their equivalents, constructed substantially 
us described. 

Secondly, [claim the bed plate and wedges, substantially 
as described, in combination with any suitable planing ma- 
chine, 


Makinc Cuan LINKS—A. M. George, of Nashua, N.H. 
I claim the arrangement of the forked lever, H, confined to 
the arm, G, in relation to the inclined plane, Q, and former, 
i and operated for relieving the former of the link, as set 
‘orth, 


REPEATING SINGLE BARREL FIRE ARMS—D. B. Neal, 
of Mouut Gilead, Oiio: I claim, first, the combination of 
the elongated hammer with the false hammer arranged as 
described. 

Second, the arrangement of the lever, E, and rod forward 
for throwing the fitlse hammer, I, substantially as set forth. 

And I hereby disclaim the original invention of the double 
shooting one-varrel tire arms, and of all and singular the 
parts and the combination and arrangement of the parts 
thereof, except the arrangement aud combination of the 
parts merely which I before claim. 


{In No. 6, Vol. 10, Sct. AM., may be found a description 
of this invention. ] 


FirE ENGINE—Amos Nudd, of Exeter, N. H.: I do not 
claim the application of a fly wheel toa fire engine or toany 
other machinery, but I cluim the method described of eas- 
ing the motion of the brake lever by the uttuchment of a 
crank, in the manner set forth. 


ROLLS AND DRIERS FOR PApER Mak1NnG—Obadiah Mar 
land, of Boston, Mass.: I have spoken of copper as tha ma” 
terial used tor covering the rolls and driers ; but Ido no! 
contine myself to the use of this metal, as zinc and perhaps 
other metals may be employed, and I donot claim the useof 
any particular metal for the purpose ; neither dol claim the 
covering of one metal with another by means of galvanic or 
electric deposition. 

But I claim the method described of making paper ma- 
chine rolls «nd driers ; a metallic foundaiion of the requisite 
strength and thickuess being made use of for the body of 
the roll, upon which a surface of copper or other suitable 
nietal is deposited by galvanic or electricaction, tor the pur- 
pose set forth. 


MACHINE FOR MakinG Butt H1inGes—Charles Miller, of 
New YorkCity : I claim, first, the arrangement, as describ 
ed, in the same line, ofthe punches, d audd’, which cutout 
two blanks to the proper shape fora hinge, and the bending 
rollers, mm’, which give the preparatory bend tothe two 
blanks, to furm the joint, whereby two strips or bars of met- 
al fed at proper intervals of time towards each other under 
the said punches and through the said rollers, are cut into 
blanks, bent aud put together ready to receive the pin, as 
set forth. 

Second, connecting together the two cutters, hh, which 
cut off the two blanks, and arranging and operating thesaid 
cutters su that they will cutoffthe blanks both at thesame 
time, but not until they bave both received the preparatory 
bend to form the joint, and been put together ready to 1e- 
ceive the pin, substantially as set forth. 

Third, so controlling the operations of the punches, d and 
@’, which cut out the metal blanks, the rollers, m m’, which 
givethe preparatory bend to form the joints and the cut- 
ters, bh h’, which cut off the partly formed hinge from the 
strips that all act during each intermission of the feed move- 
meut, but that the cutters act more quickly or earlier than 
the puaches, in order that the preparatory bending operation 
which takes place after the action of the cutters may be ef- 
fected before the punches are entirely withdrawn from the 
metal and that the punches may serve to hold thestripsdur- 
ing the said bending operation, ubstantially as set forth. 

Fourth, the arrangement in any way substantially as de- 
scribed, of a slider, V, andan intermittently rotating wheel, 
W, for the purpose of removing the partly formed hinges 
from where they are put together and cut off, and carrying 
them aud holding them to receive the pin and have their 
joints finished, to wit, the said slider, V, working transverse- 
ly to the direction in which the strips of metal move to be 
submitted to the successive operations of punching, bend- 


2 ing. und cutting off, aud the intermittently rotating whee) 


we being placed on the opposite side of tbe strips to thesaid 
slider. 

Fifth, the arrangement of the wire feeding and cutting ap- 
paratus, and the press which carries the closing die, 38, in 
such @ manner that the horizontal intermittently rotating 
wheel, W, whichreceives the partly finished hinges when 
they are cut off, may bring and hold the hinges severally 
and successively first opposite the said feeding and cutting 
apparatus toreceivethe wire to form the pin, and afterwards 
opposite the said closing dfe to have the joint closed. This 
T claim, irrespective of the particular means of feeding and 
cutting off the air, as almost any kind of feeding and cut- 
ting apparatus may be used, and of the particular method of 
operating the closing die, which may be operated by any of 
themeans commonly employed for such purposes. 

Sixth, the eccentric curved piece, arranged substantially 
as shown and described, forthe purpose of finishing the in- 
sertion of the pin in the hinxe by pushing into the joint so 
much of the pin as is left protruding when the pin is cut off, 
said pushing being effected by the carrying wheel, W, car- 
rying the protruding end of the pin in contact vith thesaid 
curved piece. 

Seventh, the general arrangement and combination of the 
several mechanical devices and appliances, substantially as 
shown, to form amachine for the manufacture ot hinges 
from bars or strips of metal, complete at one operation. 


(A description of this invention may be found on another 
page.] 


SHEconinG LEATHER STRAPS—Chas, Morris.of New Hav™ 
en, ©.: I claim the combination of the knife, a, and gauge» 
3B, with the swinging frame, I’, when this frame is support: 
ed by the frame, C OC, or its equivalent, to allow this frame, 
F, to yield to the varying thickness of the strap, and the 
wholes constructed, combined, and made to operate as de- 
scribed, 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS—Zudoe Pangborn, of Algon- 
ac, Mich. : I claim the arrangement of tanks constructed as 
set forth, the same consisting in theextension and bifurcation 
of the ribs of vessels’ hulls, so as to form an arched series ef 
tanks or receptacles for tanks, in the manner and for the 
purposes set forth, Pa 


PROPELLERS—Franklin Peale, of Philapelphia, Pa. : I 
claim the arrangement of the paddles, A, the arms, k, and 
shafts, B and C, arranged and operating in the manner and 
for the purpose substantially as described. 


SERED PLANTERS—Robert Romaine, of Montreal, C. KE. : 
Patented in Hngland May 10, 1853: I am aware that a seed- 
ing apparatus has been arranged to follow a toothed cylin- 
der, «nd also to precede either a toothed cyliuder or roller, 
therefore I do not claim either. 

But I claim the rotary toothed cylinder, or digger, follow- 
ed immediately by the seed sower and roller, us described. 


Hot AiR Furnaces—G. S. G. Spence, of Boston, Mass.: 
I claim carrying the smoke discharge flue of the fire cham- 
ber, back through the fire chamber, substantially as speci 
fied, whereby the draft ot'a long flue is promoted. 

I also claim carrying the smoke discharge flue ofthe fire 
cham ber or radiator, back through the fire chamber, incom- 
bination with not only providing it wiih one or more orifices 
for the discharge of the combustible properties or gases of 
the smoke into the fire place, but with diminished opening 


or passage suflicient only to carry off the non-combustible 
volatile portions of the smoke. 

lalsoclaim combining with the discharge pipe, O, and 
the orifice, R,the pipe toextend back into the discharge 
pipe, UO, and with respect to the opening, T 1’, as specified, 
the same being to facilitate the passage of the combustible 
gases into the fire place. 


TENONING MACHINE—Wm. Steele, of Wheeling, Va. : I 
claim the arrangement of the feeding box, H, the rest, S,and 
their base, p, with each other and with the gate, ©, which 
carries the tenoning cutters in such a manner that the said 
feeding box may be moved from the said rest, upon the,base, 
p, the desired length of a tenon, and then be fed forward 
again to bring the joist to be operated upon in contact with 
the cutters, substantially as set forth, 

I also claim combining the base, p, of the feeding box, FI, 
and of the rest, s, with the frame, A, in such a mauner that 
the said base, box, and rest can be securedin an oblique po- 
sition to the sides of said frame and to the direction of the 
movements of the tenoning cutters whenever it may he de- 
sired to form tenons with oblique shoulders, inthe manner 
set forth, or its equivalent. 

Talso claim the combination of the incision cutters, 11, 
with the angular edged cutters, jj, in such a manner that 
the said incision cutters will penetrate into the surface of the 
wood in advance of the tenoning cutters a sufficient distance 
to prevent the said edges of the tenoning cutters from tear- 
ing outsplinters from the sides of the tiinber operated upon. 


BED Boat or LiF¥ PRESERVER—Joseph Stevenson, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; I donot claim the material of which the 
boatis constructed ; nor do I claim a flexible or folding boat, 
as these are not new. 

But I claim so hinglng the bulkheads or bows to a flexible 
boat, as that they may be turned down out of the way for 
stowage in the bunks or berths of 4 vessel, and may be as 
readily drawn up und laced so as to form a bow, substantial- 
ly as described. 

T also claim, in combination with the hinged bulkheads or 
bows, the apron which is drawn up over the joint of the two 
bulkheads, for the purpose of preventing any water from en- 
tering the boat through said juints, in the manner described. 


STEREOSCOPE CaSE—John Stull, of Philadelphim Pa. : 
Having thus described the construction and operation of my 
invention, I proceed to state that I do not claim construct- 
ing a stereoscope case, with a single adjustable flap or sup- 
plementary lid within the case, as such invention has been 
made and used before in daguerreotype cases. 

But I claim constructing a stereoscope case with the three 
jointed pieces, E EE, or their equivalents, so applied as to 
preserve at all times a perfect parallelism between that part 
of the case containing the lenses, and the part which con- 
tains the figures, so that a perfect stereoscope is formed of 
the whole, as described, and the two figures, B B, by binoc- 
ular vision are apparently formed into a solid figure, the 
whole being at the same time adapted to fold or close into a 
small flat case (resembling the common daguerreotye case) 
that may be conveniently carried about the person, if so re- 
quired, substantially as described. 


-Currinc BarrEL Heaps—Wm. L. Young, of Muscatine, 
Iowa : I claim the centrally pressing toothed springs, as ar- 
ranged, and also their combination with a disk tree to vi- 
brate on its axle, for the purposes set forth. 


ForKs FoR GOLD DicGEerS—Lewis ‘Il'eese & Son, of San 
Faancisco, Cal. Ante-dated Nov. 22, 1854: We claim mak- 
ing the fork tines triangular, with one side of the triangle 
forming the back of thet nes, furthe purposes and in the 
manuer set forth, whether applied to wore or less number of 
tines or length or breadth of turk. 


Corn SHELLERS—J. P. Smith, of Hummelstown, Pa. ; I 
am a#ware that an adjustablg flat toothed bar has been used 
opposite to atoothed cylibder in corn shellers ; I am_ also 
aware that the ribbed shelling bar has been use ; therefore I 
do not claim any of the above mentioned parts. 

But I claim, tirst, the breast beam, j, having fluted con- 
cave ribs, 1 i, cross ribs, u n, with openingsor spaces, y a, 
and slides, 0 0. 

Second, I claim the guide frames, rr, in separate pieces, 
for the purpose described. 

Third, I claim the vibrating feeder having teeth thereon 
in combination with the pulley, z, having a zig zag groove, 
e, substantially us described. 


ManpREL For Houpinc CarriaGE Huss, &c,—Niram 
Hawley, of Rome, N. : Lelaim the application of the 
cone shaped cylinders calculated for every size box or hub 
and the face end of the cylinder, to make the revolutions of 
the set invariable. 


Hemp Brakes—D. W, Hughes, of New London, Mo. : I 
claim arranging and applying the breakers, B L, se that 
they may be brought while the machine is in operation, to 
the proper distance apart to suit the nature of the material 
to be operated upon, and may be caused to approach each 
other or near to the line of operation of their corresponding 
breaker, U, as the operationprogresses, substantially as set 
forth. 


(For a description of this invention see No. 19, present 
Vol. Sci. AM.) 


Looms—Wm. V. Gee, (assignor to the Atwater and Bris- 
tol Manuf Co.) of New Haven, Ct.: I claim the method of 
forming button holes inthe process of weaving suspender 
webbing and other fabrics by mounting the loom with two 
or more sets of harness each governing all the warp threads 
on one side of the intended button hole, and each set being 
lifted and suspended, substantially as andfor the purpose 
set forth. 

And J alsoclaim connecting each set of harness, underthe 
before-named method of weaving fabrics with button holes, 
with a baror slide governed by acamandcatch, or the equi- 
valent thereof, to suspend the operation of either set of har- 
ness, substantially as described. 

And [ also claim, iu combination with the mechanism de- 
scribed for lifting and suspendiug the action of the sets of 


arness, or any equivalent therefor the mechanism fordeter- 
mi ning the period of the suspension of the action of the sev- 
era lsets of harness, or any equival ent therefor, substantial- 
ly as and for the purpose specified. 


PuMPING WATER OUT OF VESSEL8S—Alex. Kirkwood, of 
Jackson Uo., Mias.: I claimthe attachment ofthe described 
pump or of any ordinary force pum p to the bottom ofa ves- 
sel, 80 as to force water out at fer bottom, thereby avoiding 
the labor and expense of raising the water above the level 
of the water the vessel floats in. 


Spoke Macui1nE—Asa Landphere, of Albion, Pa., and 
Samuel Remin-ton, of Ilion, N. Y.: Weclaim the dressing 
of spokes by means of a series of revolving cutters whose 
edges present an oblique profilein partof the spoke, when 
sxid cutters sre so arranged on their shafts as to reduce the 
spokein narrowlonygitudinal sections, by which meansimuch 
more smooth work is obtained than when the cutters reduce 
the spoke at oue spingle operation, as set forth. 


(A brief description of this invention may be found onpage 
140, Vol. 9 of the Scr. AMERICAN. ] 


ARRANGING AND OPERATING SUBMERGED HORIZONTAL 
PappLE WHEELS—Peter Lear, of Boston, Mass. : I do not 
claim pumping air into the wheel house ofa horizontal or 
other paddle wheel. 

ButI claim the pipe, P, arranged in connection with the 
weet chamber in the manner described and for the purpose 
set forth. 


PORTABLE GRAIN MILLS—Chas. Leavitt, of Quincy, IIL: 
I claim the combination of the bed plate, a, the legs ur sup- 
ports, b, the breaker, c, and the main pivot, d, cast in one 
piece, and these parts, in combination with the lever, r, at- 
tached to un external revolving concave, constructed and 
arrangedsubstantially as described and for the purposes spe- 
ciled, 


HULLING AND CLEANING CLOVER SEED—M. HH. Mans- 
field, of Ashland, Ohio: I claim the arrangement and com- 
bined operation of the screen, e, the endless conveyor, f, and 
the fun, d, iu such a manner as to enable a strong blast to be 
emplo3 ed without wasting the seeds, substantially as set 
forth. 


MowinG Macuines—F'isk Russell, of Boston, Mass. ; Ido 
not claim the supporting of the frame of a mowing machine 
on two or more wheels. 

ButI claim, whentwo wheels only are employed fur the 
support of such frame, the specilied arrangement of the 
secondary supporting wheel with respect tothe main driving 
and supporting wheel and the driving shaft, such arrange- 
ment consisting in placing the axis of the secondary sup- 
porting wheel aside of, and not in line withthat ofthe prim- 
ary wheel, and disposing the secondary wheel back of oron 
one side of the driving shaft, so as to operate essentially as 
described. 


Screw Jacks—T. C. Ball, of Walpole, N. H. : I do not 
claim the invention of jack screws uor any of the forms 
thereof heretofore used, and I am aware that a jack screw 
has been constructed iu which the center piece hus two op- 
posile threaded screws, one on each ene and working intwo 
female screws, one above, and the other below. 

But I claim thecombinationof the tubulur screw, B, with 
the standard, A, and the inner screw, CU, the whole being ar- 
conged, substantially as aud for the purpose set forth. 


SEED PLanTERS—A, J. Barnhart, of Schoolcraft, Mich. : 
I claim the combinationof the disks, # # b, movable cylin- 
der, 1), and piston, U, theabove parts being enclosed or work- 
ing within a cylinder or case, A, and arranged substantially 
as shown and for the purpose set torth. 


(A notice ofthisinvention may be found on another page.) 


SpapDE PLows—David Russell, of Drewersburgh, Ind. : I 
am aware that upon a revolving horizontal cylinder, both 
movable and fixed, spades have been arranged to dig up the 
soil, therefore I dono cluim such devices. 

But I claim the cutter bars, A A’, said bars being provi- 
ded with cutters at their lower ends: and operating in the 
manner and for the purpose set forth. 


CovERING THREAD WITH WOOL OR SILK—Joln Haslam, 
of New York City, and James Haslam, of Scarsdale, N. Y. 
(sole heirs of Joseph Haslam, deceased) : We claim, as of 
the invention of Joseph Haslam, deceased, the method of 
bedding one thread into a roving or loosely twisted thread 
of another niaterial, as also the covering of one thread by a 
roving or loosely twisted thread of a different material, sub 
stantially in the manner and for the purposes set forth. 


Hanpb Stamr—D. W. Messer (assignor to D. W. Messer, R. 
BB. Fitts, and Albert James,) of Isoston, Mass.: I dv not 
claitn uniting the type plate to the handle by means of a ball 
aud socket juint, asthat has been done before. 

but I claim the india . ubber connection between the plate 
and the handle operating in the manner and for the purpose 
set forth. 


CaRDING MacnineS—Horatio N. Gambrill, and Singleton 
F. Burgee. of Woodbury Mills, Md., patented in Kngland, 
Aug. 22, 1854: Weclaim the application of two or more 
sets or pairs of feeding rollers to the working cylinder of 
carding engines, substautially in the manner and for the 
purpose set forth. 

We also claim the reversing of the relative velocities of 
the peripheries of the main working cylinder and stripper, 
M, at intervals, by an automatic movement, for the purpose 
of cleaning, or preventing the clogging or packing of the 
main cylinder, substantially as described. 


Fire AkmMS—John Hollingsworth, and Kalpb S. Mershon, 
of Zanesville, Ohio, patented in England Aug. 1, 1854: We 
donotclaima reservoir of power, simply for rotating the 
breach, as that has heretofore been done, but we claim, 
first, the application of a reservoir of power to the rotating 
of the cyliuder or breach, in combination of the cocking and 
relessing of the hammer in concert, s0 48 to produce two or 
more discharges from a repeating tire arm, without replen- 
ishing said reservoir of power, substantially as described. 

We also claim combining a reservoir of power with a ro- 
tating toothed ‘‘scape wheel,’ anchor, and trigger, in such 
a manner that at each periodical releasement of said escape 
wheel, by the operation of the trigger and anchor, or anchor 
escapemént, the reservoir of power will rotatethe chambered 
breach to the required distance, and simultaneously trip an 
independent hammer, substantially as described. 

We also claim s0 combining a rotating chambered breach 
with a reservoir of power, and cock or hammer, as that by 
the periodical releasement of said resei'voir, by means of the 
scape wheel, trigger, and anchor escapement, said chambers 
shall be caused to rotate to their required distance, and meet 
the blow of the hammer at the exact instant that each cham- 
ber iu succession comes opposite the barrel, substantially as 
described. 

We also claim combining a reservoir of power with an 
independent cock or hammer, so that by the periodical re- 
leasement of said reservoir of power, said hammer shall be 
tripped at thie exact moment that each chamber of the series 
comes op posite the barrel, substantially as described. 

We also claim so combining the stock with the frame, as 
that by turning said stock a spring or springs shall be 
wound up, which shall be capable of actuating the fire arm 
tor a series of discharges, substantially as described. 

We also claim the peculiar form of guard or protection to 
the hand on which the tire arm may be supported, so as to 
pum dthe band from any accidental discharge of the cham- 

ers when not opposite the barrel, whilst said acdidental dis- 
charge may escape from the fire arm without detriment to 
the user, substantially as set forth. 

We also claim the conical plate and ring as @ means by 
which the stock and spring box are united tothe frame, so 
as to make a firm connection, and at the same time allow the 
one to be turned upon the other for the purpose of coiling up 
or compressing the spring, substantially as described. 


REPEATING FIRE ARMS—Ralph S, Mershon, and John 
Hollingsworth, of Zanesville, Ohio, patented in England, 
Aug. 1, 1854: We claim, first, a reservoir uf power capable 
of discharging two or more barrels or chambers of a repeat- 
ing tre arm, substantially as described. 

We also claim exploding the cap or similar percussion 
priming for discharging the chambers, by means of the blow 
caused by the rotation of the chambers or barrels, bringing 
each nipple or cap in succession against a vibrating arm or 
its equivalent, thus causing said rotation to perform the 
ordinary function of a cock or hammer, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

We also claim so hinging the barrel or frame which sup- 
ports it to the stock, a» that wheu said barrel is swung back 
or forward, either for removing or recharging the chambers, 
it Will contract the spring to supply 4 reservoir of power capa- 
ble of discharging two or more chambers or barrels succes- 
sively without recocking or recharging at euch discharge, 
substantially as described. 


RE-ISSUE. 


CaNDLESTICKS—John W. Rockwell, (assignee of Francis 
A. Rockwell,) of Ridgefield, Coun., dated originally Dec. 
16, 1851: I not claim the employment of a detached cork or 
other elastic substance over which a sliding socket is allow. 
edtomove, nor do I cluim the employment of a sliding 
socket, 

Lut I claim as the invention of the aforesaid Francis A. 
Rockwell, theemployruent of elastic packing attached to 


the standard, bar, spring, or slide of a candlestick substan- 
tially in the manner described, whereby I am enabled to 
support said part, preventing the leaking of the grease, and 
use a shorter sliding socket than when the cork is inserted 
loose in the socket. 


DESIGNS. 


DaGuERREOTYPE CasE8S—Henry A. Eickmeyer, o! Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 


ie Haufbauer and Henry Waas, of Cincinnati, 
hio. 
ee 


A Mine of Bismuth. 

A correspondent—J. J. Herschbuhl, Watch- 
maker and Jeweller, Louisville, Ky.—informs 
us that J. G. Balee, of Simpsonville, Shelby 
Co., that State, has discovered a deposit of 
bismuth, largely mixed with the soil, on his 
plantation. The metal was taken from the 
ground, melted in an iron ladle, and sent in a 
bar to Louisville, to be analyzed by Charles 
Mohr, chemist. His statement is, ‘‘the met- 
al ig very brittle and fusible, and exhibits by 
the blow pipe the characteristics of bismuth. 
It readily dissolves in concentrated nitric acid 
toaclear solution. Muriatic acid acts but 
feebly upon it. The solution in nitric acid 
was subjected to the regular course of quali- 
tative analysis, and the result obtained was 
nearly pure bismuth. There were some tra- 
ces of zine and iron, but the quantity was so 
minute as to be regarded unimportant in the 
practical applications of this metal. The dis- 
covery of bismuth in Kentucky is a new fea- 
ture, we believe, in the mineral resources of 


that State. 
mee 
Plenty of Marl. 


In the interior of Norfolk, England, is a 
bed of oyster shells, nine miles lung, and 
above 18 feet thick. Other shells and bones 
(some of elephants, &c.,) also abound, 100 
feet above the sea level. Alder and hazel 
bushes are found 20 feet below the surface- 
level. Remains of extensive forests are traced 
beyond the mouth of the wash and under the 
land, with bones of elephants, oxen, and 
deer. The same forests are found on the op- 
posite coast of Flanders, and it is believed 


that they once joined. 
———0-+ + > 


Who will Arrest a Desert. 

The Sydney Empire appcals for aid to the 
science of England to mect an invasion of 
sand. Sydney is subject to a serious an- 
noyance in the drifting of a quantity of 
loose sand on its southern boundary. The 
southerly winds, which have great force 
there, carry this shifting mass of sand on to- 
wards the city, and it has already overlaid 
some cottages in the suburbs. 

It is a well known fact, that there were 
large cities and fertile plains, where is now 
only the dreary and barren desert of Egypt. 
With a plentiful supply of fresh water, the 
Sydney people can arrest the progress of the 
sand, but not otherwise. 

——0+ + 
Mechanics Fair in Washington. 

What is the matter with the present Fair 
of the Metropolitan Mechanics Institute in 
Washington? It seems to have attracted no 
notice from the Washington press, excepting 
amere passing remark; and we learn by 
the Sentinel, that the Superintendent, T. C. 
Connelly, has resigned, and C. F. Wood has 


been elected in his place. 
+ ge 
Improvements in Gunnery. 


We have received from Capt. J. Norton, of 
Ireland, some very useful information re- 
specting his experiments with different kinds 
of bullets and explosive signals. We will 
endeavor to present the substance of it at an 


early date. 
—___—--- > + 


New Theory of the Tides. 

Charles W. Denison, one of the Editors of 
the Metropolitan, Washington, who wrote 
some articles on a new theory of tides about 
two years ago, which we briefly reviewed, 
has, since that time, traveled extensive- 
ly, and taken many observations, all of 
which have confirmed him in his opinions; 
these he intends to present more fully in fu- 


ture numbers of the Metropolitan. 


No less than 460,494 immigrants arrived in 
this country in 1854. Of these, 206,054 
were Germans. Theimmigration from Ire- 
land is falling off; that from Germany is in- 
creasing. The Irishimmigrants amounted to 
101,606. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. N. B., of Wis.—If you mean a method of automatic 
cutting off the steam every stroke, according to the work of 
the murine engine: we know of no such plan in use. 

c. J. B., of Pa.—We are unable to turnish such informa- 
tion as youask. In regard to the lathe, address Ballard & 
Co., Oriskany Falls, N. Y¥. ; they can give you the infor- 
mation. 

W. R. H., of Geo.—Wedo not know the price of Gris- 
wold’s work, but should think it about $1. Mr. Norris, En- 
yineer, of Philadeiphia, published » work some time since, 
upon Locomotives, and we presume upon application to him 
you can procure a copy. 

R. C., of Mass.—You had better address your inquiry in 
regard to th. engineto Jumes T. Ames, Chicopee, Mass. 

H. H., of Ind.—Your ideas in regard to unloading pas- 
sengers and baggage, may be novel, but we question very 
much if R.R. Companies would adopt them. Arethey prac 
tical? This question you will do well to consider in all its 
bearings. 

S. P. A., of Ct.—Allow the steam to have obtained agood 
pressure, and admit it on to the vat in small quantities until 
the vat has attained to a good heat, then admit a good head 
of it ; find out the weight of a cubic foot of iron, thenmeas. 
ure your shaft to obtain the cubical contents; this isa ra- 
tional rule. 

C. A. M., of Iowa—If a patent can be obtained, you 
should not neglect it ; having considered the matter well, 
this is the best udvice we can give you. 

S. S., of N. Y.—We have joined two pieces of a vulcanized 
india rubber shoe together, by a cement of gutta percha, 
mace by dissolving shreds of this substance in turpentine 
till it bee mesa paste, then putting some of it on the edges 
of this india rubber, and applying heat till it was quite soft, 
thenjoining the edges together und pressing firmly with a 
flat iron. 

T. R. T., of Philadelphia—Consult some physician in 
your place about the use of sulphur ; we do not wish to 
take the responsibility of prescribing for diseases. 

R. I., of Wis.—The sketch of your alleged improvement 
in scales forthe surveyor’s compass has been examined ; it 
seems to be a good thing, but wedo not think it probable 
that it could be secured by patent ; it is difficult to found 
claims upon sftch devices. 

A. J. B., of Boston—The English door spring to which 
we referred you, had only one rod or spring ; this is imma- 
terial, however. 

R. L. C., of Tenn,—The Woodworth Patent, on Planing 
Machines, expires in 1856, and we do not think it possible to 
get it renewed ; we cannot say which rotary machine is ca- 
pable of doing most work—the Norcross machine, we think, 
but we would advise you to write to Norcross about it. 


D. S. S., of Pa.—Wedo not attend to selecting implements 
for farmers’ use : we would advise you to visit some exten- 
sive Agricultural Warehouse, and examine the different im- 
provements most generally in use ; we cannot think of any 
back numbers which contain th o information you seek. 

M. L., of N. Y.—Patents have been granted for machines 
for cleaning streets. Lishop, of Easton, Pa., hus a patent 
for such 4 machine. See Vol. 3, Sci. Am. 

Cc. D., of Ohio—Several inventors have sent us the same 
plan of a marine cut-off within afew days, but the idea is 
quite old ; a patent was refused for the same thing some 
years ago on the ground of want of novelty. 

G. W.S., of Vienna—You must consider the subjectaga n. 
If you increase the power by deeressing the speed, how will 
that help you, any more than gaining power from a high 
velocity of fallto make a slow wheel pump back all the 
water. If the wind is blowing the boat backwards at the 
rate of twenty knots per hour, how will it go ahead by de- 
creasing its speed. 

J.M., of S.C.—All varnishes become yellow by exposure 
to the light ; we are not acquainted with a single exception, 
but copal varnish much sooner than that ot gum mastic. 

A. C., of Ct.—Your suggestions are not unworthy of our 
attention ; itis not easy to please every one, and our pur- 
pose is to publish no other than reliable information; we 
ure sorry to learn of your misfortunes ; the improvements in 
crutches appears to be a good one but not new. 

S. W., of Mass.—An engraving of your invention could 
not, we think, be prepared fora less sum than we named. 
Your ideas about war vessels are newso far as we can judge, 
but we do not apprehend any advantages not already se- 
cured in the construction of frigates of war. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we are mistaken, and it might be well for you to sub- 
mit your ideas to a ship builder. 

G. H. C., of N. J.—The caveat fee is $20; your improve- 
ment appears to be good and new. The work to which you 
refer is not useful for a practical engine builder. The Eng- 
lish stationary engines are all condensing, and mostly of the 
beam kind. 

J. McK., of N. Y.—Punches for making the teeth of saws 
are common; they arecalled ‘‘saw gummers ;’’ perhaps 
yours is an improvement over those in use. 

G. R, W., of C. E.—Both engines are yoked to the same 
shaft, so your plan would not be of uny use. 

J.E., of Ohio—A cement for burr stones, composed of 
alum and plaster of Paris, burned together, then ground and 
madeinto apaste with water, we have been assured, is good 
for the bad joints of burr stones. 

J.S., of Va.—The blue color is given to steel by the de- 
gree of heat to which it is carried when taken out and cooled. 
You cando this with any polished steel tool. Sometemper- 
ers of tools use a bath of molten lead ; others use one of 
boiling linseed oil, but it requires practice to acquire the 
skill of the eye to take out the tool at the proper moment. 
You will obtain this by practice, if you perserve. 

J.B.M., of R. I.—We never saw coffee roasted by steam, 
but it can do itin a close vessel. 

C. G. H., of R. I.—Morfitt’s applied chemistry, to ean- 
dles and soap, is the only work we areacquainted with. It 
issold by H. C. Baird, Philadelphia. 

J.E., of Pa.—Use some pulverized aluin mixed with your 
tar and charcoal. 

A.S., of Mascs.—Machines for planing irregular forms 
have been patented but wedo not know how successful they 
have been in planing ship knees, ribs, etc. ; we do not 
know of a cement capable of doing what you require of it. 

W. E., of N. Y.—The arrangement of your apparatus for 
filtering wateris differing from others, but the substances 
used for the purpose are well known ; we think # patent 
may be secured for it. 

C.R., of N Y.—The sketch of your sewing machine has 
been examined, and we think well of it ; it will make asim- 
ple and effective machine we think. 

J. W.H., of R.I.—The letter has no reference to us, al- 
though thereis an evident intention that it should; you 
will very naturally conclude that the medium of communi- 
cation envelopes the whole subject in considerable moral an- 
certainty. 

J. L. B., of Pa.—The gloss you refer to on linen is put on 
with the iron. 


C. S., of Ind.—We are not acquainted with any company 
that would be willing to enter into the arrangement yousug- 
gest, but we wish you success. and would fondly hope to 
see you flying yetona stronger wing than a wild turkey, 
whose flesh we moreadmire than its flight. 

J.S., ofN. ¥.—Inregard to the distribution of exhaust 
steam under the furnace of a boiler, we would state that it 
is not new ; wesaw the same thing as far back as 1840, and 
it was not then supposed to be new, as it is described in 
some old English work onthe steam engine ; we believe 
Hebert and Galloway. It was not then supposed to do 
more tha createa draft, and heat the draft airto effect a 
more perfect combustion, but we are inclined to believe that 
the steam is decomposed, and the oxygen which forms a 
part of it set free to combine with the carbon of the fueland 
intensify the combustion ; inthatcase the hydrogen being 
set free, would burn, if it could receive a proper supply of 
oxygen. 

G. B. C., of ——.—Your drill and disk cutter strikes us as 
being patentable ; we are glad to hear that the reception of 
your patent gives satisfaction. $25 received ; all right ; 
you have our thanks. 

J. W.,of Ohio—Your mode of hanging the slats of hori- 
zontal wind mills is new ; the current water wheel is old ; 
if you want to stop any one else from patenting you must 
secure the grant yourself. If a poor ox came along to eat, 
youcertainly would not leta dog lay in the manger and 
bark the animal off; would you’ 

L. ?. S., of Ct.—We are by no means disposed to dis- 
eredit your testimony in regard to spiritual manifestations, 
neither would weattemptto interfere with freedom of think- 
ing upon the subject. Since tne time we replied to a cor- 
respondent that we hadnot seen ‘ manifestations,’ we passed 
an evening in exe amin ng thworkings of a medium, und are 
thoroughly convinced that our exposition as given in the 
lastnumber is the correct theory. 

W. 1H: k., of Miss.—We cannot advise you to make an up- 
plication for a patent on youralleged improvement in plows. 
In our opinion there is not the slightest chance for a patent 
ou it. ; 

J. F. O., of S. C.—By exposing the steam, as well as the 
water surface of a boiler to the action or the flames, would 
prove very destructive to the boiler, therefore we cannot re- 
commend it. 

J.S. G.,of Va.—We are not as yet prepared to fully en- 
dorse the apparatus to which you refer. It may be some- 
what improved we think. 

C. S., of Mass.—Combined truss suspension bridges are 
not new. As you give no idea of your plan, we cannot 
judge of its merits. Wenote your remarks onthe patent 
laws. 

G. S.C., of Ill._—There is nothing new in your method of 
reducing friction of the journals ofcar and locomotive axles, 
by the use of frictionrollers. In Pambour’s work on Loco- 
motives, you will findsubstantially the samething ; wehave 
also seen it in models presented to us for examination. 

J. H. W., of N. Y.—We like to heur of apprentices who 
are faithful to their employers, and we hope you will meet 
with good success in the trade which you have chosen. De- 
witt & Davenport, 160 Nassau street, keep Ranlett’s Archi- 
tect for sale ; the 2 vols. are$12, bound. 

S.H. L., of N. ¥.—India rubber can be reduced toa li- 
quid in hot turpentine or naphtha ; it can be hardenedagain 
by heat and sulphur, vulcanized, or hardened toa certain de- 
gree by heat alone ; we do not think a patent could be ob- 
tained for a new drug independent ofits application. 

J. W. B., ot N. Y.—No, you cannot make and use a pat- 
ented unmarked article with impunity; but you are right 
respecting the requirements of the law, tohave all patented 
articles marked with the date of patent; the penalty is $100 
for each offence. 

J.M., of N. J.—Letters not signed with the nawe of the 
writer are not attended to. 

L. F. H., of Vt.—Your alleged improvement in wrenches 
is a good one, but we do not think it embraces any novelty. 
We have had wrenches in our office which were made on es- 
sentially the same plan. 

J. W., of Pa.—We have had several sketches of marine 
governors sent to us which embraced the same principle as 
yours. It is not new, useful, or patentable. 

P. O'G., of N. ¥.—We have no rule which we can recom- 
mend for furrowing millstones. 

W. T. Dale, Connersville, Ind.—Wants to procure a ma- 
chine for tenoning spokes of all sizes. 

J. G.M., of Pa.—There is not, in our opinion, any chance 
for a patent on your washing machine. Its principle of op- 
eration is the same as the old fashioned fulling mill. The 
change in the mechanical arrangement is immaterial. 

D. W. C. McC., of Mass.—Your ideas about marine gov? 
e.nors appear not to porsess anything new. We have had 
similar suggestions presented since our notice of Mr. Se- 
ward’s speech on the engine. 


Money received on account of Patent Office business tor 
the week ending Saturday, March 3 :— 

J. E., of Mass., $30; R. L , of Ct., $27; W. W., of N. Y., 
$30 ; D. W. P., of N. Y., $28; J. T., of N. Y., $30; J. & W. 
L.,, of Ind. ; $55; S. L. M., of N. J., $25; E.G., of Vt., $30; 
J.J. D., of Ct., $30; J.J.S., $55; T. J. B., of Ct., $65; 
W. & NeF., of Pa., $25; J. W., of Ga., $10; E. P. M., of 
Mass., $30; J. G. & Co., of R. I., $15; C. & D., of Va., $30; 
D. T., of N. Y., $10; C. M. D., of N. Y., $30; H.& R., of 
O., $12 ; W. H., of Pa., $55; W. S., of Ohio ; $25; F. C. G., 
of N. Y., $30; B. D.S., of Va., $70; H.K.McC., of Pa., 
$55; 8. J. R., of O , $35; C.R., of O., $55; J. B. 3., of Ct., 
$30; T. W., of Ill., $30; A. B., of Ct., $30; T. G.,of R. I., 
$30; S.R., of Pa., $60; C. VanH., of Mass., $25; V Scale 
Co., of Vt., $500; E. W., of N. J.. $25; E. R.G.,of L. 1, 
$25; C.H. P., of N. Y.,$12; C.W. P., of N. J., $15. 


Specifications and drawings belonging to parties with the 
following initials have been forwarded to the Patent Office 
during the week ending Saturday, Mirch 3: 

M. &£G.. of Pa. ;E. M., of N. J.; E. B., of O.; D. W.P., 
of N. Y.;J.8. P., of N. Y.; E. D. C., of Ct.; S. L. M., of N. 
J.; E.R. G., of L.I.; C. H. P., of N. ¥.; W. & McF., of 
Pa. ; W. S., of O.; J. G., ofN. Y.; C.W.P., of N. J.; T. 
G.,of R. I. ; J. B. P., of France; B. D.S., of Pa.; H. K.Mc 
C., of Pa. ; G. M.S., of S. C. ; C. VanH., of Mass. 

—_——<2- > + ___ 
Important {Items. 

Mopets—We are receiving almost daily, models of inven- 
tions which have not thenames of their inventors marked 
upon them. This usually prevents us from taking any no- 
tice of them whatever. We shall esteem it a great favor if 
inventors will always attach theirnames to such models 
as they send us. It will save us much trouble, and some- 
times prevent the model from being mislaid. 

Rece1pts—When money is paid at the office for subscriptions 
a receiptfor it will always be given, but when subscribers 
remit their money by mail, they may consider the arrival 
of the first paper a bona fide acknowledgement of the re- 
ceipt of their funds, 


Back NUMBERS AND VOLUMES—We have the following num 
bers and volumes of the ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which we 
can supply at the annexed prices :—Of Volume 5, forty 
numbers ; price in sheets, $1; bound, $1,75. Of Volume 
6, all; price in sheets, $2; bound, $2,75. Of Volume7, 
all; price in sheets, $2; bound, $2,75. Of Volume 8, none 
complete, but about 30 numbers in sheets, which will be 
sold at 50 cents per set. Of Volume 9, complete in sheets, 
$2; bound, $2,75. 


Patent CLaims—Persons desiring the claim of any inven- 
tion which has been patented within fourteen years, can 
obtain a copy by addressing a letter to this office, stating 
the name of the patentee, and enclosing $1 for fees for 
copying. 


Terms of Advertising. 


4 lines, for each insertion. 1,00 
Bg i 3,00 
12" - “ 3,00 
16" “ ny 4,00 


Advertisements exceeding 16 lines cannot be admitted, 
neither can engravings be inserted in the advertising 
columns at any price. 

3 Alladvertisements must be paid for before insert- 
ing. 


American and Foreign Patent 


A ency. 

MPORTANT TO Rt EN'TORS.—MESS8RS. MUNN 

& CO., Publishers and Proprietors of the Screnvir- 
10 AMERICAN, continue to prepare specifications and 
drawings, and attend to procuring patents for new 
inventions in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, Spain, etc., etc. We have 
constantly employed under our personal supervision a 
competent board of Scientific Examiners, which enables 
us to despatch with great facility a very large amount 
ofbusiness. Inventors are reminded that all matter in- 
trusted to our care are strictly confidential, and hence 
it is unnecessary for them to incur the expense of at- 
tending in person. They should first send us a sketch 
and description of the invention, and we will carefully 
examine it, state our opinion, and the expense of mak- 
ing an application, if deemed new and worthy of it. 
Models and fees can be sent with safety from any part 
of the country by express. In this respect New York is 
more accessible than any other city in our country. 
Circulars of information will be sent free of postage to 
any one Wishing to learn the preliminary steps toward 
making an application. 

Having Agents located in the chief cities of Europe, 
our facilities for obtaining Foreign Patents are unequal- 
led. This branch of our business receives the especial 
attention of one of the members of the firm, who is pre- 
pared to advise withinventors and manufacturers at all 
times, relating to Foreign Patents. 

It is very important that trustworthy and competent 
agents should be employed in securing patents, as 
great care is necessary in the preparation of the pa- 
Pers, as well as integrity in taking proper care of the 
case until the inventor is duly invested with his legal 
rights. Parties intrusting their business in our hands 
can rely upon prompt and faithful attention. Most of 
the patents obtained by Americans in foreign countries 
are secured through us; while it is well known that the 
largest proportion of patents applied forin the U. 8., go 
through our agency. 

‘The offices of Messrs. Munn & Co.’s American and 
Foreign Patent Agency are at 128 Fulton Street, New 


York; London, No. 32 Essex st., Strand; Paris, No. 29 
Boulevard St. Martin : Brussels, No. 6 Rue D’Or. 
UR PAMPHLET CATALOGUE, of Optical, 


J Mathematical, and Philosophical Instruments, with 
prices affixed, containing one hundred and fifty illus- 
trations, is now ready for distribution. Contents— 
Mathematical Instruments. Astronomical Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Surveyor’s Compasses, Air Pumps, Barom- 
eters, Thermometers. Camera Obscuras. Chemical Ap- 
paratus, Claude Lorraine Mirrors, Electrical Machines, 
Galvanic Batteries, Globes, Magic Lanterns, Sand 
Glasses, Platina Points, Stereoscopes, Spy Glasses, Sur- 
veying Chains, Spectacles, &.. &c. This Catalogue is 
furnished on application, and sent by mail, free of 
charge, to all parts of the United States and Canada. 

: . McALLISTER & BRO., 

(Established in 1796, by John McAllister, Senior,) 194 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 1 


ANUFACTURERS and Business Men generally, 

will find the COMMERCIAL REGISTER a most val- 
uable Paper. It is a Monthly Journal of the largest 
kind, each number contains reading matter equal to a 
volume of over 300 pages. The Merchant and Manufac- 
turer, the Mechanic, Farmer, and every class of ‘l'rades- 
men, will find it an invaluable Registry of a great amount 
and variety of information and entertaining items— 
more than has ever before been brought into a single 
publication. Subscription price, for one copy, one year, 
50 cts., three copies, $1. Specimen copies, containing a 
list of splendid Premiums, (for single subscriptions and 
clubs,) varying in value trom 28 cts. to $8, will be for- 
warded free by addressing, post-paid. F. WOODS & CO., 
Publishers, 16 Beekman street. New York. 26 5* 


O MILL WRIGH'TS-— Proposals will be received 

by Alonzo Livermore. Engineer of the Sunbury Ca- 
nal and Lumber Co., at his office in Sunbury, Northum- 
berland Co.. Pa., until the 2nd day of April, 1855, for 
building mills and machinery for manufacturing lumber, 
by water power, with turbine wheels of approved pat- 
tern, with sufficient power to saw 100,000feet pine boards 
in 24 hours. The materials to be provided by the con- 
tractor, except the lumber, which will be furnished by the 
Company. Bidders must furnish proper testimonials of 
responsibility and skill. and should clearly understand 
the principles of the turbine wheel. For further informa- 
tion apply to the Engineer. W.L.DEWART, Pres’t. 

262* 


OR SAILE—At half-price, a superior hydro-oxygen 

a microscope, suitable for colleges, schools, or exhi- 

bition purposes. Apply toJOHN KOACH, Optician. 111 
Fulton street, N. Y. 26 2° 


OVVLER MANUFACTURING CO.—Wallingford, 

Conn. Manufacturers of Single and Double Action 
Power or Hand Presses and Boiler Punches. Raising 
Presses for Kettle Bottoms, Tin and Britannia Ho:low- 
ware. Single and Compound Lever Presses for Tinners’ 
use. Weight of Presses from 100 to 14 000 lbs. Die-beds 
and Dies made toorder. 25 4* 


OHN D. BEDW ELL’S Improved Smut and Sep- 

arating Machine, manufactured and for sale at 
Uhrichsville, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio. Agents wanted for 
selling machines; also rights forsale by the County or 
State. 25 3* 


LECTRO MAGNE'TIC MACHINES—Telegraph 

Registers, Receiving Magnets and keys manufac- 
tured and for sale at No. 34 South Seventh street, Phil- 
adelphia, by W. C. & J. NEFF. 227 


EAGHINE GROUND CIRCULAR SAWS—(Pat- 
ent applied for.) Mill men would do well to try 
these saws, are perfectly free from thin or thick places, 
can be used thinner and with less sett, and run faster 
than any other hitherto made. All diameters and thick- 
nesses warranted perfectly true. HENSHAW & CLEM- 
SON, 31 Exchange street, Boston. 19 &* 


ARRISON’S GRAIN MILLS—Latest Patent.— 
91000 reward offered by the patentee for their 
equal. A supply constantly on hand. Liberal Commis- 
sions paid to agents. For further information address 
New Haven Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., or 
to 8. O. HILLS, our agent, 12 PlattStreet, New York.13 tf 


IRE ROPE OF IRON AND COPPER—For 
Mines, Inclined Planes, Hoisting and Steering 
purposes, Stays or Braces, &c., &c.. much safer and far 
more durable than the best hemp or hyde ropes. Also 
for Sash Weights Dumb Waiters, Lightning Conductors, 
ke. CHARL 8 W. COPELAND, No. 64 Broadway. 
eow 


URBINE WATER WHEELS-—The Ames Man- 

ufacturing Company, Chicopee, Mass.—After a se- 
ries of experiments forseveral years, and the adoption 
of all the modern inprovements, including the patents 
of Uriah_A. Boyden, have succeeded in perfecting the 
Turbine Water Wheel, so that they can confidently offer 
to the public the best Wheel now in use, particularly 
where great economy of water may be desirable. These 
Wheels have been adopted in many of our large cottin 
factories and iron works where large and uniform pow- 
er is necessary, and we are confident they will give sat- 
isfaction to any who may wish toavail themselves of 
the full benefit of their water power. Cotton machinery 
of all kinds, shafting and machinists tools, also fur- 
nished on reasonable terms, by Ames Manufacturing 
Co., Chicopee, Mass. Any information will be furnishe 
on application to JAMES T. AMES. Agent. 248 


OHN_ PARSHLEY— No.5 and 7 Howard street. 

New Haven, Ct., is nowfinishing off 25 Iron Planers 
to plane 6 feetlong, 26 in. wide, and22 in. high, and 
weigh 3000 lbs. These planers have the down and angle 
feed in the head, and are builtin the best workmanlike 
manner. and are warranted as good as the best planers 
built in the New England States. The price of planer 
with counter shaft, allcomplete. $300; a discount of 10 
per cent. will be made on all orders received beforethe 
first of April, 1855; terms cash, and boxing and ship- 
ping charged extra. Cuts of these planers and other 
tools can be had by addressing as above, post-paid.25tf 


HE NEW YORK DAILY SUN-Read by up- 
wards of Two Hundred Thousand persons daily, 
and the bestadvertising medium inthe city, is mailed 
to Country Subscribers at $4 per year, or $1 per quarter 
payable in advance. Postage in the State, 78 cents per 
year ; out of the State $156 par yea r. payabiein advance. 
MOSES 8. BEACH, Publisher, 
25 Corner of Nassau and Fulton streets, N. Y. 


ECHNICAL _DICTIONARY—In_ the English, 

French, and German Languages ; by Messrs. Tol- 
hausen and Gardissal, Civil Engineers. Ready (first 
part). French, English German, price $1,31; (second 
part) English. French, German, price $1,50. These vol- 
umes are designed for the general use of Engineers, Ar- 
tists, Manufacturers, Foremen, Artisans, 1n short, of 
allthose who, in some way or other are concerned in 
Arts and Manufactures. The presentwork is the key 
through which the foreign reader may penetrate into a 
language which he may know but imperfectly ; it is the 
instantaneous translator of the corresponding techni- 
cal term, or its equivalent, in the three great industrial 
languages. Forsaleat this office. 


EALTHY CITIZENS OF NEW YORK-—-The 

Twelfth Edition of ** The Wealthand Biography 
of the Wealthy Citizens of the City of New York,” is now 
for sale at the Sun Office. corner of Fulton and Nassau 
streets : price23cents. It isa handsome book of 80 pa- 
ges, containing the names of more than 1(U0 persons es- 
timated to be worth $100,000 or upwards, and also inter- 
esting biographical sketches in which the origin and 
modeot accumulating some 506 of these large donyuncs is 
traced. 5 


For SALE—A complete set of the Scientific Amori- 
can (minus Vol. 1 only) in good condition, neatly 
bound, may be had at this office. Thigsis the only set 
that has been offered forsalefor many months. The set 
is comprised of eight, volumes. 


HE NEW YORR WEEKLY SUN is now sent 

to subscribers at the following very low rates, pay- 
able in advance :—One copy,3 months, 25 cents ; 6 mos. 
5U cts.; 1 year, 75 cts ; 16 months, $1; 3 copies, 1 year, $2; 
8 copies. $5; 13 copies, @8; 25 copies, $J5. ‘The postage 
within theState is only 13 cents a year—out of the State 
26centsayear. g@ No traveling agents are employed. 


Specimen copies sent gratis. Allletters should be post 
paid and directed to MOSES 8S. BEACH, 
25 Sun Office, New York. 


EW HAVEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Machinists’ Tools. 65 Iron planersof all sizes : 350 
Engine and:-Hand Lathes, all sizes; 50 Upright and 
Horizontal Drills ; 25 Bolt Cutters :10 Gear Cutters ; all 
kinds and sizes of Chucks, Slide Rests, Hand Drills, &c. 
These tools are of superior quality, and as they are 
built by the quantity, can be afforded anc will be sold 
at low rates. ‘ur cuts giving full description and pri- 
ces, address New Haven Manuracturiug Co., New lia- 
ven, Oonn. 21 tf 


0 _MILLERS.—BOOTH’s PATENT GR: 
SEPARATOR— Manufactured at Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ohio, warranted to be the best thing of the kind ever 
used for milling purposes, with horizontal and perpen- 
dicular blast, alsoimproved shaking riddle of periorated 
copper, giving a smooth surface, cleans from 10 to 500 
bushels per hour of wheat, corn and buckwheat. Sec- 
tions where garlic, oats, smut balls, etc., are troublesome, 
it is indispensable to the manufactureof gvod flour. A 
more particular account will be given by addressing the 
manufacturer at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
21 6* J. L. BOOTH. 


HE FRENCH EXHIBITION—Parties who have 
applied for space in the French Palace of Industry, 
and who do not intend to be present at the Exhibition, 
are recommended by the undersigned to arrange with 
Messrs. Gardissal & Co., No. 29 Boulevard St. Martin, 
Paris, who are prepared to put upon Exhibition, attend, 
and effect sales Of articles intrusted to their care. It is 
aresponsible concern. 8S. H. WALES, State Commis- 
sioner, Saientific American Office. 


TAVE AND BARREL MACHINERY—Hutchin- 

son’s Patent. This machinery which received the 
highest award at the Crystal Palace, is nowin daily op- 
erationthere. Staves, heading, &c., prepared by it are 
worth to the cooper 2U to 40 per cent. more than when 
finished in any other way. Special attention is invited 
to the improved Stave Jointer. Apply to C. B. HUTCH- 
INSON & CO., Crystal Palace, or Auburn, N.Y. 18 tf 


ATEN'E DIRIERS—Zinc Driers, Graining Colors, 


Stove Polish, Gold Bize, &c., &c., 114 John street, 
New York. QUARTERMAN & SON, Manufacturers. 
m0. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES.—S8. C. HILLS, 
No. 12 Platt st., N. Y., offers for sale these Engines. 
with Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, etc., all complete, an 
very compact, from 2 to 10 horse power, suitable for 
printers, carpenters, farmers, planters, &c. A 2!4 horse 
can be seen in store, it occupies a space 5 by 3 feet, 
weighs 1600 lbs. price $240; other sizes in proportion. 
30 


ORCROSS ROTARY PLANING MACHINE— 
The Supreme Court of the U.S., at the Term of 1853 
and 1854, having decided that the patent granted to 
Nicholas G. Norcross, of date Feb. 12, 1850. for a Rotary 
Planing Machine for Planing Boards and Planks, is pot 
an infringemet of the Woodworth Patent. 
Rights to use N. G. Norcrois’s patented machine can 
be purchased on application to N. G. NORCROSS, 
208 Broadway. New York. 
Office for sale of rights at 208 Broadway, New York ; 
Boston, 27 State street, and Lowell, Mass. 16 (m* 


HEAP LIGHT-—A. M. MACE, manufacturer of at- 
mospheric or Benzole Gas Machines: size from 2 
to 100@ lights. All orders promptly executed corner of 
Main street and Harrison avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
3m 


articular attention to Patent 
lases. Refers to Messrs. Munn & Co., Scientific Ameri- 
can. 16 ly* 


B. ELY, Counsellor at Law, 62 Washington st., 
‘Me Boston, will give 


AIL’S CELEBRATED PORIABLE STEAM 
Engines and Saw Mills, Bogardus’ Horsepowers, 
Smut Machines. Saw and Grist Mill Irons and Gearing, 
Saw Gummers, Ratchet Drills, &c. Orders for light and 
heavy forging and castings executed with dispatch. 
8 ly* LOGAN VAIL &CO.,9 Gold st., N.Y. 


Nev ormachinis MACHINE WORKS—Manufacto- 
we 


ry of Machinists Tools, consisting of Engine Lathes, 

er Planers, Hand Lathes, Engine Lathe for turning 

chair stuff, all of the most improved patterns and quality 

of Forkmanship, Worcester, Northville, Mass.. Laruse 
1354. TAFT & GLEASON. 50 ly* 
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History of Reaping Machiues.—No. 22. 


On September 7th, 1852, D. Fitzgerald, of 


New York, obtained a patent embracing four 
claims ; the principal feature being two ver- 
tical slotted cylinders, which have curved 
fingers, and rotate towards one another, 
gathering in the grain and directing it be- 
hind after cut to a place of deposit. It 
was on exhibition at the last New York 
State Fair. (See claims page 6, Vol. 8, Sci- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN.) On Nov. 23, same year, 
John H. Manny, of Waddams Grove, III, 
obtained a patent embracing four claims pub- 


lished on page 94, Vol. 8, Scr. Am. None of 


these refer tothe cutting or reel parts. One 
relates to a scraper andthe driving wheel 
whereby the latter runs in the swath cleared 
by the previous cut; the second relates to 
projections on the under side of the upper 
bars of the finger, in combination with a 
chamber on the lower corners of them, to 
counteract the tendency of wire grass to 
pass in between the cutter bar and the sides 
of the recess in which it is guided. The third 
relates to forming the guard fingers in two 
parts, and so interlocked as to prevent the 
grass lodging in the joint. The fourth re- 
lates to the combination of a movable plat- 
form with*the seat. On Dec. 7th, same year, 
a patent was obtained by C. B. Brown, of 
Griggsville, Ill., for the combination of the 
crown wheel with the shafts, having pulleys 
acted upon alternately by the‘cogs of the 
wheel, the shafts being connected so as to 
turn in opposite directions, and vibrate the 
cutting blade, (see claim, page 110, Vol. 8, 
Scr. Am.) On the 14th of the same month, 
Wm. H. Seymour (assignor to himself and 
Daton S. Morgan, of Brockport, N. Y.,) ob- 
tained a patent containing two claims. The 
claims embrace a manner of supporting the 
seat to allow greater freedom to the raker 
and discharger of the grain; also a method 
of protecting the gearing in a supplementa- 
ry metallic trame, (see page 118, Vol. 8, Scr. 
Am.) On the 21st following, J. L. Ream, of 
Mount Pulaski, Ill., obtained a patent ona 
corn stalk harvester, (see claim on page 126, 
Vol. 8, Scr. Ax.) 


On the 5th of April, 1853, J. D. Burrall, of 
Geneva, N. Y., obtained a patent embracing 
two claims, the first being for an additional 
apron to convert the rear into aside dis- 
charge. The second embraces an adjustable 
journal box, to preserve the relative posi- 
tious of the cogs of the gearing, and allow 
of the raising and depressing of the driving 
wheel, (see claim on page 246, Vol. 8, Sci. 
Am.) On the 19th of April, John H. Manny, 
of Waddams Grove, IIl., obtained a patent 
embracing the forming of the lower part of 
the finger, or the upper, or both, with a re- 
cess on either side in front of the finger bar, 
and an angular ridge between the two re- 
cesses, tocut entangled fibers, to prevent the 
clogging of the cutting apparatus, algo for 
making the fingers with the sides of the up- 
per half overhanging those of the lower 
half. This improvement was patented in 
England on the 9th of December previous, 
(see the two claims on page 262, Vol. 8, Scr. 
AM.) 

J. A. Wagner, of Poultney, N. Y., ob- 
tained a patent for a clover harvester, hav- 
ing a hollow cylinder with knives onits per- 
iphery, to act in conjunction with a fixed 
knife so as to cut off the clover heads be- 
tween them, (see two claims, page 302, Vol. 
8, Scr. Au.) On the 14th of June following, 
a patent was granted to Wm. G. Huyett, of 
Williamsburgh, Pa., embracing two sets of 
cutting knives, the one set working directly 
over the other set, each receiving a recipro- 
cating motion and a drawing cut by the bar 
of the lower cutters, and that of the upper 
cutters being connected—the one at the front 
and the other at the back end—to a vibrat- 
ing lever operated by the common crank, 
which shoves the upper cutters to the one 
side, as it draws the lower ones to the other 
side. This plan will be understood by every 
one acquainted with mechanism, (see claim 
on page 326, Vol.8, Sci. Am.) 


Scientific American. 


Improved Caster for Billiard Tables. 

The accompanying engravings represent 
an improved caster for the purpose specified 
in the above caption, invented by F. L. 
Roux, of Charleston, 8. C., and for which 
measures have been taken to secure a pat- 
ent. 


Fig. 1 is w vertical section, and fig. 2 1s a 
horizontal section. A isthe half section of the 
caster, showing the arrangement of the screw 
and the cavity of the foot of the table leg. 
B isthe head of screw C, with an aperture 
at D for the reception of a lever to elevate 
or depress the table. Eis a brass cup to re- 
ceive the head of the screw, as at ff; dd 
are holes for screw nails to secure the cup, E, 
in a stationary position. F, fig. 1, is a diag- 
onal section of E. e e are dotted lines, show- 
ing where a nut may be inserted. X Xshow 
the junction of the caster. 


The nature of the invention consists in the 


application of the screw, C, to the caster, 
whereby the table can be elevated or de- 
pressed by turning the screw to the right or 
left, by a lever insertedin D, as has been de- 
scribed _ Billiard tables require to be set per- 
fectly level; by this easter, a table can be so 
set in a very few seconds, a spirit level being 
used to true it. Itisa fact well known to 
billiard players, that a table will sometimes 
draw (as it is termed) at a particular point; 
in other words, a ball, after having received 
its impulse, will incline from a direct course 
towards a certain pocket or a point on the 
table. This is caused by the table not being 
truly level. Such a table is shunned by good 
players. By testing a table having these cas- 
ters on it by a spirit level, it can always be 
kept perfectly level, to the satisfaction of all 
parties. This improvement might be prof- 
itably applied to writing tables and school 
desks. 

More information can be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to F. L. Roux, care of S. 8. Far- 
ran & Bros., Charleston, 8. C. 


The Expected Great Comet. 

The eminent astronomer, M. Babinet, mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Sciences, 
gives some very interesting details relative to 
the return of that great comet, whose peri- 
odical course is computed at three hundred 
years. 

It was observed in the year 104, 392, 682, 
975, again in 1264, and the next time in 1556, 
always described as shining with the most 
extraordinary brilliancy. Most of the Euro- 
pean astronomers had agreed in announcing 
the return of this cometin 1848; but it has 
hitherto failed to appear. In fact, it is not 
so easy or simple a matter to compute those 
vast cyclical periods as some superficial per- 
sons, who do not look beyond the day of the 
year in which they live, may imagine. 

We are assured, however, by M. Babinet, 
that, up to this moment, this beautiful star 
‘is living on its brilliant reputation.” We 
are now informed that a celebrated and ac- 
curate computer—M. Bomme, of Middle- 
burgh—has gone over all previous calcula- 
tions, and made a new estimate of the sepa- 
rate and combined action of all the planets 
upon this comet of three hundred years ; and 
he has discovered that itis not lost to us, but 
only retarded in motion. The result of this 
severe labor gives the arrival of this rare 
and renowned visitor in August, 1858, with 
an uncertainty of two years, more or legs; so 
that between 1856 and 1860 those who are 
then living may hope to see the great lumi- 
nary which in 1556 caused Charles V. to ab- 
dicate. 


ee 
Spots on the Sun. 


A correspondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal states for the information of those who 
believe that there is a connection between 
the temperature of our planet and the state 
of the sun’s disk, that there are now two 
spots on the sun of uncommon size and great 
regularity of figure, almost circular, which 
are surrounded by a penumbra, very dis- 
tinct, also circular. 

In 1851, we remember, Prof. Faraday, in 
one of his popular lectures, stated that “the 
variations in the magnetic force of the earth 
appeared to have relation tothe spots of the 
sun, which for a period of five years ad- 
vanced, and then receded for an equal space 
of time.” 

A corresponding influence by other ob- 
servers had been witnessed with respest to 
the ‘Aurora Borealis.’”” We are but stu- 
dents yet with respect to our knowledge of 
magnetism ; itisan influence which pervades 
all space. 

or 
Lard Candles. 

A. Parmelee, writing to the Vew England 
Farmer, gives the following receipt for mak- 
ing lard candles :— 

“ For 12 lbs. of lard, take 1 lb. of saltpeter 
and 1 1b. of alum, mix them and pulverize 
them ; dissolve the saltpeter and alum with 
a gill of boiling water ; pour the compound 
into the lard before it is quite all melted; 
stir the whole until it boils; skim off what 
rises ; let it simmer until the water is boiled 
out, or till it ceases to throw off steam ; pour 
off the lard as soon asit is done, and clean 
the boiler while it is hot. Ifthe candles are 
to be run, you may commence immediately ; 
if to be dipped, let the lard cool first toa 
cake, and treat it as you would tallow. 

——__+- & + ____ 
Statistics of Grease. 

The Cincinnati Price Current has some 
interesting s'atistics on the lard produce of 
this country. The number of hogskilled the 
last season and packed for commerce is three 
millions. The average amount of lard per 
hog, is 32 pounds. The total amount of lard 
in commerce is estimated at ninety-six mil- 
lions of pounds. Of this amount, twenty 
millions are shipped from Cincinnati. Eng- 
land and Cuba take more lard of us than all 
the rest of the world. Each of these coun- 
tries buy over eight millions of pounds. In 
the West Indies lardis very generally used 
as a substitute for butter. Lard oil is made 
more extensively at Cincinnati than at any 
other pointin the Union. Thirty thousand 
barrels of it are annually sent from that city. 


The demand for lard over the world is on the 
increase, and prices will probably be sustained. 


To Make Artificlal Stone. 

Take 180 lbs. pitch, 43 gals. coal oil, 18 Iba. 
resin, 15 Ibs. sulphur, 44 lbs. finely powdered 
lime, 180 lbs. gypsum, 25 cubic feet of sand 
and stone, broken to pieces, and passed 
through a half-inch sieve. The sulphur is 
first melted with about thirty pounds of pitch, 
after which the resin is added, then the re- 
mainder of the pitch with the lime and gyp- 
sum, which are introduced by degrees, and 
well stirred. It is then molded into blocks, 
and pressure is applied tv them in the molds. 
The artificial stone hardens in about a week. 


———- @&- ee __. 
‘Yo Varnish Articles of Iron and Steel. 
Dissolve 10 parts of clear grains of mastic, 


5 parts of camphor, 15 parts of sandrach, and 
5 of elemi, in a sufficient quantity of alcohol, 
and apply this varnish without heat. The ar- 
ticles will not only be preserved from rust, 
but the varnish will retain its transparency 
and the metallic brilliancy of the articles will 
not be obscured. 


<2 + > - eo ——_ _- 
LITERARY NO'TICKS. 


BKLACKWOOD’S MAGAzINE—The February number of this 
old and able magazine, published by L. Scott & Uo., No. 54 
Gold street, this city, contains eight capital articles on va- 
riods subjects, the ‘Story of the Campaign,’’ continued, and 
part three of ** Zaidee,’? aromance. The story ofthe campaign 
is written by au officer inthe British army inthe Crimes ; he 
describes what ho sees, and what he knows to be true.— 
There are reviews of the lite of Lord Metcalf (once Governor 
of Canada,) and of that lateeminent naturalist, Prof. Forbes, 
and one of Bulwer. One tremendous article, entitled * The 
Revelations of a Showman,” is wu review of the autobiogra- 
phy of P. T. Burnum. Itis the most scorching and severe 
urticle we ever read ; it is euough to muke the object shrink 
into a pint vinegar bottle. [tis a tip-top number ; those who 
wish to getthe best foreign monthly magazine in the world, 
at only $3perannum, should send in their pames at once 
to Scott & Co. 


PotNnaw’s MaGazine—For March, is & very fine number ; 
it contains articles upon ‘* The Mormons,”’ ** The,Cossacks,” 
“The Hawaiian Islands,” “Genius of Charles Dickens,” 
“ Wind and Sea,’”’ continuation of ‘Israel Potter,’? aud a 
number of others of high literary merit. ‘This magazine de- 
serves the highest success, and should become standard in 
every household. G. P. Putnam & Co., No. 10 Park Place, 
publishers. 


Tae NATIONAL MaGazine, of Literature, Art, and Re- 
ligion ; Carlton & Phillips, 200 Mulberry street. This very 
interesting magazine for March contains interesting articles 
upon Turkey, John Bunyan, Lost Tribes of Israel, and oth- 
errareand instructive matter. 


Inventors, and Manufacturers 


The Tenth Volume of the SosENTIFIO AMERIOAN com- 
menced on the 16thof September. Itis an ILLUSTRAT- 
ED PERIODICAL, devoted chiefly to the promulgation 
of information relating to the various Mechanic and 
Chemic Arts, Industrial Manufactures, Agriculture, Pat- 
ents, Inventions, Engineering, Millwork, and all inter- 
ests which thelight of PRACTICAL SCIENCE is calcu- 
lated to advance. 

Its general contents embrace notices of the 
LATEST AND BEST SCIENTIFIC, MECHANICAL, 
CHEMICAL, AND AGRICULTURAL DISCOVERIES, 
—with Editorial comments explaining their application ; 
notices of NEW PROCESSES in all branches of Manu- 
factures; PRACTICAL HINTS on Machinery; infor- 
mation as to STEAM. and all processes to which itis ap- 
plicable; also Mining, Millwrighting, Dyeing, and all 
arts involving CHEMICAL SCIENCE; Engineering, 
Architecture; comprehensive SCIENTIFIC MEMOR- 
ANDA: Proceedings of Scientific Bodies; Accounts of 
Exhibitions,—_together with news and informationupon 
THOUSANDS OF OTHER SUBJECTS. 

Reports of U. 8. PATENTS granted are also published 
every week, including OrriciaL Copigs of all the PA- 
TENT CLAIMS; these Claims are published in the Sci- 
entific American IN ADVANOE OF ALL OTHER PAPERS. 

The Contrisuroxs to the Scientific American are 
among the MOST EMINENT scientific and practical 
men of the times. The Editorial Department is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be conducted with GREAT ABIL- 
ITY, and to be distinguished, not only for the excellence 
and truthfulness of its discussions, but for the fearless- 
ness with which error is combated and false theories are 
exploded. 

Mechanics, Inventors, Engineers, Chemists, Manu- 
facturers, Agriculturists, and PEOPLE IN EVERY PRO- 
FESSION IN LIFE, will find the SovznTiIFIO AMERIOAN 
to be of great value in their respective callings. Its 
counsels and suggestions will save them HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS annually, besides affording them a con 
tinual source of knowledge, the experience of which is 
beyond pecuniary estimate. 

The SCIENTIFIO AMERICAN is published once a 
week; every number contains eight large quarto pages, 
forming annually acemplete and splendid volume, il- 
lustrated with SEVERAL HUNDRED ORIGINAL EN- 
GRAVINGS. 


TERMS! 'TERMS!! TERMS 


One Oopy, for One Year $3 

s Six Months $1 
Five copies, for Six Months Pt 
Ten Copies for Six Months, $8 
Ten Copies, for Twelve Months $165 
Fifteen Copies for Twelve Months $22 
Twenty Copies for Twelve Months 928 


Southern, Western, and Canada Money taken at par 
for Subscriptions, or Post Ottice Stamps taken at their 
parvalue. Letters should be directed (post-paid) to 

MUNN & CO. 
128 Fulton street, New York. 


© 1855 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC 
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